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FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


SINTER SESSION of 1851-52, of Six Months’ duration, 
ache commences on MONDAY, the 3rd of November. 


Classes. 
Fees. 
ANATOMY. cseeeceeevecere .» ProfessorA.J.Lizars £3 3..12 Noon. 
Practical Anatomy, and Sa A.J. Lizars i 22., 2pm 
Anatomical Demonstrations and Dr. Beveridge Oe Ree 
L Dr. Clark ..ccccecs. a « 
Chemistry «seeeeeereveeees 0 (Tyr Smith, Assistant 33.. 3PM, 
oa Dr. Clark and Dr.). 
Practical Chemistry seenaee ao a }s 3.. 11 a... 
Materia Medica.......000+- Dr. Henderson...... 3 3.. 9 a.m. 
Institutes of Medicine .... Dr. Ogilvie ..e.eees $8. Baa. 
Practice of Medicine ..... . Dr. Macrobin ...... 33.. 3P.M. 
SUPZETY vecececeseeees ..+» Professor Wim. Pirrie 3 3.. 1 p.m. 
Midwifery, and Diseases a “ es Pr ' 
Women and Children.... Dr. Dyce «seceeeees 33. Ari, 
Natural History ......00.. Dr. Macgillivray.... 3 3..11 a.m. 
Janitor’s Fee for each of the above Classes, 2s. 6d.—No other 


Fees are charged. 


The following subjects are taught during the SUMMER SESSION, 
of Three Months’ duration :— 


Fees. 

Botany ......+ Ssevecsne coooce Dr. Macgillivray ...... £2 2 0 
. Natural History.........00..+. oS ere 220 
Practical Anatomy and De-) Professor A. J Lizatst, 4 ; 
a —_ eae s 3 0 
t monstrations ......... erence and Dr. Beveridge.... J 
e Medical Jurisprudence..... coo Dr. Ogston 2. cccccccccs 220 
r, The various Courses delivered at this University qualify for 


etamination here, and at the Universities of London, Dublin, 


sd Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow, and St. Andrew's; the Royal Col- 
D leges of Surgeons of England, Edinburgh, and Ireland ; the Apo- 
’ thecaries' Hall, London ; and the Medical Boards of the Army and 
N Navy, and Hon. East India Company. 

ks _ Graduates who have attended the several Medical Classes in this 
ir University, will be charged no Graduation Fees. 

“ Hospital Practice and Clinical Lectures. 

N HOSPITAL PRACTICE daily, at Ten o’Clock, at the Royal 
in Infirmary, which contains upwards of 280 Beds, 

st. Physicians. Surgeons. 

rd. Dr. Dyce. Ww. Kerrnu, Esq. 

he Dr. Kircorr. Wa. Pirriz, Esq. 

sd Dra. Harvey. Davip Kerr, Esq. 


Dr. Nico. A. J. Lizars, Esq. 
— Lectures on Clinical Medicine, by Dr. Kitcour. 
Lectures on Clinical Surgery, by WM. Krirn, Esq. 


ve The perpetual Fee to the Hospital, including unlimited attendance 

ion n on the Clinical Lectures, £8 8s. 

ee “ssum may be paid in one, or in separate payments of £2 2s. 

elt at the commencement of each Session. 

is of ' The Lunatic Asylum, 

_ — the care of Dr. Microniy, Physician, and Dr. J. M. Camp- 

och Cay Nesidont Medical Superintendent, contains about 240 Pa- 

coe po Hh. limited number of Pupils is permitted to witness the 

aant Di pursued in this Asylum, in the treatment of Mental 

their 

“— Fee, £1 ls. for a Course of Three Months. 

west xaes the College Library, there is in the Hall of the Medico- 

vi wn ve —"y of Aberdeen, a Medical Library containing 

- Society by be ballot a Reading-room attached. Admission to the 

- . Terms for Students, £1 1s. yearly. 

and STRACT FROM THE REGULATIONS FOR GRANTING 

‘ Mepicat DeGrexs. 
ars of Regulati ; ; iti 
ote an ‘ons applicable to Medical Practitioners. 

‘e the ucen who have obtained a Diploma or a Licence in Medi- 
the United eed from any authority established by Law, within 

— . ed Kingdom, and who have subsequently attended Medical 


uitted too University during one Winter Session, shall be 
\edicige xamination for the Degree of Bachelor or Doctor of 


d by Practitione 

PRO- tien fhe the Tr a ” admitted, without residence, to Examina- 
& Medicine of in pa M.B., who have held a Diploma cr a Licence 
Silslactory eviden, Urgery, for at least five years,and who produce 
‘ in ‘hee of good moral character, and of having been 

Practitionsme we during that period. 

, Rare WR for the Sad af ta emitted, without residence, to Examina- 

is. 64, a Medicine of in Se -D., who have held a Diploma or a Licence 


urgery, for at least ten years. ¢ a , 
Sutaetory evidence ao ten years, and who produce 


: xd moral character, ; aving ’ 
aoe “Pactan rut daring that —— r, and of having been 
% “NE mers r wane heid, for at least three years, the Degree 

othe XDLy + ithout residence, may receive the Degree of 
re Me, aad of having se atistactory evidence of good moral charac- 
$s. 245 ma eri engaged in practice during their possession 
len : , 
eet, SE two And pod be exempted from residence, shall 
staré, “then ag the same rofessional Examinations, which may be 


“Wteindade anc &* two different terms :—tl i 
> Aastemy ‘ $:—the first examina- 
tr, wrong Practice of , Physiology , Pathology, and Therapeutics ; 


“Tamulenee. Medicine, Surgery, Midwifery, and Medical 
*t Mall be t : 
ogee euening on the sanitation Saag in each year; the first 
. ues 31. an ye 
Mind Tuesday of October. ty of April, and the second 


ee 
4% 


Por the Frees 
me Degree of Bachelor of Medicine 

. ‘ine.... £16 5 0 
Te 2 cre ct Doctor of Medicine...... 26 5 0 


Sranting Medical Degrees, applicable to 





Third Year a 


Students, may be obtained by application to Dr. Macrobin, Pro 


fessor of Medicine. 


FACULTY OF ARTS. 
Curriculum for the Degree of Master of Arts. 


Fees. 

First Year ..¥irst Latin Class........ Professor Blackie £3 3 0 
* First Greek Class..... ee ee ey 0 
Second Year.. Second Greck Class...... Rev. Dr. Brown.. { 0 
’ Natural History Class Dr. Macgillivray.. 0 


Second Mathematical Do. J 
Natural Philosophy 


Btowe-t— wow 


3 

l 

3 

‘irst Mathematical Class . 2 
First Mathematical Cla pr Cruickshank.. i; 
Professor Gray 3 

3 


' . f ns hi . ‘ar 
| Fourth Year. ~~ al T hilosophy and) pofeasor Martin 70 
Ys eee ‘ 
+ Evidences of Christianity ) Rev. Principal f No 
CORED iis bdcassdcces § Dewar ........ Pee. 
Each Year .. Practical Religion, Y poy pe pirie No 
Weekly Lecture...... } rey. Dr. Pirie...+ peg, 


The Annual Average of other Dues is about Is. 


The Decree or Masten or Arts may be obtained, at the close of | 


, the Curriculum, by passing Examinations in all the branches in- 


cluded in it. 
In the Curriculum of Arts, the Fees and Dues, including those 


for the Degree, amount to about £28 5s., for the whole period of | 











four years. 
Classes not Imperative. 


Second Latin Class. ....ccccccoscse Professor Blackie. 
Third and Fourth Greek Classes ... Dr. Brown. 
Third Mathematical Class ........ Dr. Cruickshank. 
Agricultural Class, Weekly ...... Dr. Smith. 


Students intending to be Candidates for the Degree are required 
to pass Entrance Examinations in the following branches, before 
admission into the Classes of the several years :— 

First Year.—Latin—Greek Grammar—and Translating and Ana 
lyzing the Greek of St. John’s Gospel, or of Xenophon's 
Anabasis, Book TI. 

Second Year.—Latin—Greek—Arithmetic, extending to Simple 
and Compound Proportion, Vulgar Fractions, Decimals, and 


{ 
| 
| 
} 
| 
{ 


1. Rome and Italy, from 1815 to | 5. 


2. English Synonyms. 


Extraction of Roots—First Three Books of Euclid—Algebra, | 


extending to Simple Equations—and Elements of Geography, 
including Physical Geography. 
Third Fear.—Latin—Greck— Mathematics—and Natural History. 
Fourth Year.—Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 
Students having no view to the Degree, are admitted into any 
Class without Entrance Examination. 





(5.OV ERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, and of | 


SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 


MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 

The course of Study at this Institution will commence on 
Thursday, the 6th of November, 1851, and the following Lectures and 
Practical Demonstrations will be given during the Session :-— 

1. CHEMISTRY, applied to Arts and) Lyon Playfair, Ph. D., 

Agriculture § F.BRS. 
2. NATURAL HISTORY, applied tol,.,.., — “on 
Geology and the Arts.........eeee. 5 Falward Forbes, F.R.8. 

3. MECHANICAL SCIENCE, with its) Robert Hunt, Keeper 

applications to Mining .........-6- § of Mining Records. 

4. METALLURGY, 


DHCALIONS ..ccccccsccesevccesceces 
5. a ahaa and its practical applica ha. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 
Paiieied , owe 
6. MINING and MINERALOGY ...... oom W. Sinyth, 


The Fee for the course of Two Years is one payment of Thirty 
Pounds; or Twenty Pounds for cach Session, from November to 
August inclusive. 

Practical Instruction in the Field, in Geology, Mining, and 
Paleontology, is included in the above charges, 

Occasional Students may attend separate Courses of Lectures 
and Field Instruction on payment of the Fees mentioned in the 
Programme. 

The Laboratories for Chemistry and Metallurgy will be open for 
the reception of Pupils on payment of Fifteen Pounds for the 
Session of Five Months. 

Officers of the Army and Navy, either in the Queen's or the 
Honourable East India Company's Service, are admitted to the 
Lectures at half the usual charges. 

Students who propose to enter with the view of obtaining the 
Diploma of the Institution, are requested to apply to Mr. TREN- 
WAM REEKS, at the Museum, from whom the necessary infor- 
mation may be obtained. 

H. T. DE LA BECHE, Director. 


R OYAL COLLEGE OF CHEMISTRY, 
v OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
The PRACTICAL COURSE of INSTRUCTION in this IN- 
STITUTION is under the direction of Dr. A. W. HOFMANN and 
SSISTa s, 
‘ The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 
Gth of October next, and end on Saturday, the 2lst of February, 
1852. 





The FEE for Students working every day 


during the Session, iS .....eeeeereeees 5 0 
Four days in the week, iS... cece eee eens 12 0 0 
Three days in the week, iS ......ee cece eee 10 0 0 
Two days in the week, i8...cc..seeeeseeees 8 O D 
One day in the Week, 18 2... es eee eee eens 5 0 0 


Hours of Attendance from Nine to Five 
Further particulars may be obtained on application at the College. 


RT UNION OF LONDON.—The Exhibition 
wh of Works, selected by the Prizcholders of 1851, postponed 
by the arrangements of the Royal Academy, will be OPEN to 
members and their friends, at the Suffolk Street Gallery, from 
Monday next the Ist of September till Saturday the 20th, and to 
the public without tickets, from Monday the 22nd to Saturday 
the 27th, from 10 till 6 each day. EP 

he print of “ An English Merrymaking in the Olden Time 
will be ready for delivery, on payment of the subscription, on and 
after September Ist. 

444, West Strand, 
26th August, 1551 





GEORGE GODWIN ) Hon. 
LEWIS POCOCK Jf Secs. 


j 


! 





| 





MALTE. BRUN’S GEOGRAPHY. 





Now ready, price 15s. 
YART IIL, OFFICIAL DESCRIPTIVE and 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing Manufactures, 
Classes XI. to XXIX., and Fine Arts, Class XXX. 
Part IV., containing the Colonies and Foreign States, and com- 
pleting the Work, will be ready in a few days. 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 
Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 
at Hyde Park, and of all Booksellers. 








Just published, price Is, 3d. 
[ NDEX TO OFFICIAL CATALOGUE.— 
PART L., List of Contributors and others whose Names appear 
in the Catalogue. —PART I1., List of Articles contained in the 
Catalogue, with Lists of Local Committees and Secretaries, Sub- 
scribers to the General Fund, and Jurors. 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 
Official Catalogue Ovlice, 29, New Bridge Strect, Blackfriars, 
at Hyde Park, and of all Booksellers. 


—_—_—_——_— ae ee 


BruAckWoon’s MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCCXXX1., for SEPTEMBER. Price 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
A Campaign in Taka. 
My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life. 
Disfranchisement of the Boroughs 
Paris in i851—( Continued 
Mr. Ruskin’s Works. 
Portuguese Politics. 
The Congress and the Agapedome. A Tale of Peace and Love. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Part NIT 





JARASER'S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER, 


Price 2s. 6d, or by Post, 3s., contains: 





Episodes of Insect Life. 

The Revelations of a Com- 
mon-Place Man. Part IIT, 

Memoir of Bishop Copleston. 

The Age of Venecr. — The 
Science of Deception, 

Notes on the Newspaper 
Stamp. 

Parker and Son, West Strand. 


1850, 6, 


3. Crebillon, the French JEschy- | 7. 
lus. 8. 
4. Sketches of American Society 
By a New Yorker.—A Coun- | 9. 
try Gentleman at Home. 
London: John W 


THE ECLECTIC REVIEW for SEPTEMBER, 
Contains :— 

. Professor Maurice's Works. 

Companions of My Solitude. 

Shepherd's History of the Church of Rome 
. Mrs. Browning's Casa Guidi Windows. 
. Atkinson and Martineau on Man's Nature and Development 
. Scot's Lelio: a Vision of Reality. 
. The Spanish Protestants. 

Waring's Recollections of the Bard of Glamorgan. 
9. Local Self-Government and Centralization. 

Brief Notices, Review of the Month, &c. &c. 
London: Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 





Preiauwuekenonwe 


With a Portrait of Dr. Lingard, the September Number, price 


Half-a-crown, of 
Be 


NTLEY’S MISCELLANY 
Memoir of the late Dr. Lingard. 


CONTAINS! 
The Cape and the Kafirs; or, Notes of Five Years’ Residence 
in South Africa. 
Anecdotes of Duclling 
The Opera in Paris. 
A Day in the Vines of Vouvray. 
Usury and Usurers. 
A Voyage to the Spanish Main, 
The Arab Maiden. A Legend of the Crusades. 
Frank and the Professor. 
The Curious Widow. 
The Marquis de Favras. 
Reviews. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


NOLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
4 idited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 

No. CCCLXIX. 

iy Mr. Clutterbuck, of Cripplegate. 





CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
The Great Paris Fétes. 
The English in America. 
The Requital of Frances Hildyard. 
Lamartine’s History of the Restoration 
A Ghost Story of Normandy. 
Oriental Travel- 
The Veiled Picture. 
The Festival of Art. 
International Copyright. 

Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 
OUIS XIV., by G. P. R. JAMES. New 
4 edition, complete in 2 vols. post 8vo. With portraite of 
Louis IV. and Cardinal Mazarin. Per volume, 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





| PDOHN’S CLASSICAL CATALOGUE, compris- 


ing all the principal editions of the Greek and Latin 
Classics, Transl:tions, and Commentaries, with prices annexed. 
Royal &vo. half morocco, price 28. 6d.—Allowed to Purchasers. 
is Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 


This day is published, 





A new 

edition, with Alphabetical Indices of 13,500 names. Cor- 
rected and revised to the present time, in one very thick volume 
8vo, (1100 pages). Price 15s. 

- The former edition was published at £1 10s. 
Henrv G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 

~~ Just published. 
[{ OME EDUCATION, Edited by ISAAC 

TAYLOR. 


A new and revised edition. Post 8vo, cloth. 








Price 5s. 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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- AMERICAN LITERATURE. 





nz Powers ; 

Log the Re tors: a Romance of Kentucky, founded 
on facts. By JAME WEIR, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
12s. cloth. 


Orations and Speeches. 
By CHARLES SUMNER, Author of the “‘ True Gran- 
deur of Nations,” &c. &c, 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 410-482. 
16s. cloth. 

Coxtents:—The True Grandeur of Nations—The Scholar, 
the Jurist, the Artist, the Philanthropist—White Slavery in 
the Barbary States—Fame and Glory—The Law of Human 
Progress—The War System of the Commonwealth of Nations 
—Speech against the admission of Texas asa Slave State— 
Speech on the Anti-Slavery Duties of the Whig Party— 
Letter to Hon. R. C. Winthrop on the Declaration of War 
against Mexico—Speech against the Mexican War—Argu- 
ment avainst Enlistment—Speech calling for the Withdrawal 
of the American Troops from Mexico—Speech before the 
Boston Prison Discipline Society—Letter on the importance 
of a Free Soil Organization—Report on the Law School of 
Harvard University—Three Tributes of Friendship, &c. &c. 


Essays and Reviews. Ba 
By EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. Second Edition. 
12mo. 14s. 

Contents :—Macaulay—Poets and Poetry of America— 
Talfourd—W ords—James’s Novels—Sydney Smith—Daniel 
Webster—Neal's History of the Puritans—Wordsworth— 
Byron—English Poets of the Nineteenth Century—South's 
Sermons—Coleridge as a Philosophical Critic—Old English 
Dramatists—Romance of Rascality—The Croakers of Society 
and Literature—British Critics—Rufus Choate—Prescott’s 
Histories—Shakspeare’s Critics—Sheridan— Fielding—Dana's 
Poems and Prose Writings, &c. &c. 


Lectures and Essays. 

By HENRY GILES. 2vols.12mo. 9s. cloth. 
Contents :—Falstaff—Ci abbe—Moral Philosophy of Byron's 

Life—Moral Spirit of Byron’s Genius—Ebenezer Elliott~— 

Goldsmith-—Spirit of Irish History—Ireland and the Irish— 

The Worth of Liberty—True Manhood—The Pulpit—Patriot- 

ism—Economics—Music—The Young Musician—A Day in 

Springficld—Chatterton—Carlyle—Savage and Dermody. 


Mann on Life. 
A few Thoughts for a Young Man when entering upon 
Life. A Lecture delivered before the Boston Mercan- 
tile Library Association, on its 29th Anniversary, by 
HORACE MANN, the first Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education. 12mo. 6d. sewed. 


Christian Thought on Life. 

A Series of Discourses by HENRY GILES. 12mo. 5s. 
Conrents :—The Worth of Life—The Personality of Life— 

The Continuity of Life—The Struggle of Life—The Discipline 

of Life—Prayer and Passion—Temper—The Guilt of Content 

— Evangelical Goodness—The Spirit of Christian Forgiveness 

—David—Spiritual Incongruities—Weariness of Life—Mys- 

tery in Religion and in Life. 


Characteristics of Literature. 
Illustrated by the Genius of Distinguished Writers. 
By HENRY T. TUCKERMAN, Second Series. 1 
yol. 12mo. 5s. 
Contents:—The Novelist, Manzoni—The Censor, Steele— 
The Naturalist, Humboldt—The Correspondent, Sévigné— 


2 vols. 


The Philologist, Horne Tooke—The Magazine Writer, Wilson | 


—The Dramatist, Talfourd—The Critic, Hazlitt—The Orator, 
Everett—The Reformer, Godwin—The Traveller, Beckford 


The Optimist. 
By HENRY T, TUCKERMAN, 
cloth. 

Contents:—New England Philosophy—Travel—Music— 
Conversation—Art and Artists—Lyric Poetry—Social Life— 
Costume—Walking—A Chapter on Hands—The New York 
Colonists--Eye Language—Humour—The Gold Fever—The 
Profession of Literature—Hair—The Presidential Inaugura- 
tion—The Weather—Manner—Flowers—Broad Views—The 


1 vol. 12mo, is. 


NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 


BISHOP’S WIFE; 
A TALE OF THE PAPACY. 


Translated from the German of Lrorotp Scuerer. With an 
Historical Notice of the Life and Times of Hildebrand (Pope 
Gregory VII.), to which it relates. 

BY MRS. J. R. STODART  Feap. 8vo, 4s. 


CHRISTIAN ASPECTS OF FAITH 
AND DUTY. 


DISCOURSES. BY J. J. TAYLER, B.A. 
Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


COTTON & COMMERCE of INDIA, 


CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO THE 
INTERESTS OF GREAT BRITAIN ; 


WITH REMARKS ON RAILWAY COMMUNICATION IN THE 
BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


BY JOHN CHAPMAN, 
Founder and late Manager of the Great Indian Peninsular 
Railway Company. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


CREED OF CHRISTENDOM: 


ITS FOUNDATIONS AND SUPERSTRUCTURE. 
BY W. R. GREG. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL ANALYSIS OF 
CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION. 


BY L. RAYMOND DE VERICOUR. 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART 
AMONG THE GREEKS. 


BY JOHN WINCKLEMAN. 


HEARTS IN MORTMAIN, AND 
CORNELIA. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 





8vo, cloth, 12s. 


A Novet. In One Volume. 


LECTURES ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


BY F. W. NEWMAN. §8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LECTURES ON SOCIAL SCIENCE, 


AND THE ORGANIZATION OF LABOUR, 
BY JAMES HOLE. 
Demy 8vo, stiff cover, price 2s. 6d. 








LETTERS ON THE 
LAWS OF MAN’S NATURE AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 


BY H. G. ATKINSON AND H. MARTINEAU. 
8vo, cloth, 9s. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT AND 
CENTRALIZATION: 


The Characteristics of each, and its Practical Tendencies as 
affecting Social, Moral, and Political Welfare and Progress, in- 





Rationale of Love. 


The House of Seven Gables. 
Author's Edition). A Romance. By N. HAW- 
HORNE, Author of “ The Scarlet Letter,” &c. 
12mo, 6s. cloth, 


Poems. 
By H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
Edition in 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 


Poems. 


A New and Complete 


By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, Author of “ Bige. | 


low Papers,” &c. 2 vols. 
Poems. 


l2mo. 12s, 


By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, Author of | 


“Urania,” Ke. lvol. 12mo. 7s, 


Poetical Quotations. 


A Dictionary of Poetical Quotations; consisting of | 


elegant Extracts on every subject, compiled from 
— ogo and arrang 

. By JOHN T. WATSON, D.D. ° 
8vo. 8s. cloth. pon 3 


Sacred Quotations. 


A Dictionary of Sacred Quotations; or, Scripture 


Themes and Thoughts, as paraphrased by the Poets. 
Selected and arranged by Rov. HASTINGS WELD. 


lvol. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 





London: THOMAS DELF, Importer of American Books, 


American Literary Agency, 12, Paternoster Row. 


under appropriate | 
rown | 


cluding Comprehensive Outlines of the English Constitution. 
BY J. TOULMIN SMITH. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


PROGRESS OF THE INTELLECT, 


AS EXEMPLIFIED IN THE RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENTS 
OF THE GREEKS AND HEBREWS. 


BY R.W. MACKAY, M.A. 
In Two Volumes, 8vo, cloth, price 24s. 


SIEGE OF DAMASCUS. 


Aw Historicat Nover. BY JAMES NISBET, ESQ. 
j In 3 vols. post 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS. 


BY JOHN STORES SMITH, 
Author of “‘ Mirabeau, a Life History.’ Post 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. 


| 
| 





AN ATTEMPT TO CONVEY THEIR SPIRIT AND SIGNIFICANCE 


iT 
THE 


NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON 


A MEMOIR OF BISHOP sTantpy 


with his Addresses and Charges. By His Soy. 8yo, 10s, 4 


il, 


HISTORY OF THE ROMAN STATE 


FROM 1815-50. By Luter Carto Farry ‘rans 
or me Right Hon. W. E, GLapDsTonr, MP. 2 bi gry 
-”~< S. , “ 


Ill, 


LAVENGRO. By Grorer Borrow, 


With Portrait. 3 vols. Post 8yo. 30s. 


IV 


THE PALACES OF NINEVEH Anp 
PERSEPOLIS RESTORED. Ry James Frxorssoy 
Woodcuts, 8vo, 16s, Wein 

V. 

HOR EGYPTIACE;; or, the Chrono. 


logy of Ancient Egypt. By R. Stvuarr Poote. With Plates 
8vo. 10s. 6d. P 


VI. 

THE SAXON IN IRELAND; or, Ran. 
bles of an Englishman in search of a Settlement, Map. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 6d, 

VII. 
A TREATISE ON NAVAL GUNNERY, 


for the Instruction of Officers, and Training of Seamen 
Gunners. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Howarp Dovetas. Third 
Edition, revised. With Plates. 8vyo, [ Next week, 


VIlt. 


A VOYAGE TO THE MATRITIUS 
AND BACK. By the Author of “ Paddiana,” Post 8vo, 
9s. 6d. 

1X. 


A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY 
GEOLOGY. By Sir CHARLES LYELL, Third Edition. 
With 520 Woodcuts. 8vo, 12s. 


xX. 


A HISTORY OF ERASTIANISM. By 


ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE. Post 8vo. 3s. 


xI 


ENGLAND: Political, Social, and Indus- 
trial, in the 19th Century. By Wa. Jounstox. 2 v0 
Post 8vo, 18s, 

XII. 

COMMENTARIES ON THE W AR IN 
RUSSIA AND GERMANY, 1812-13, By Hon, Colone: 
CATHCART. Plans. 8vo. lis. 


XIII. 
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‘story of Mary, Queen of Scots. By 
nme ory oP Mince. Bentley. 


Tux ‘History of Mary, Queen of Scots,’ has 
supplied an unfailing subject of interest to 
the poet, the historian, and_ the novelist. 
Her sex, her beauty, the troublous times in 


‘land, at Rome, and in France, from 1558 to 


confidential letters of Philip II., the Duke of 
Alva, and the Spanish ambassadors in Eng- 


1588. The results at which he has arrived 
demand the attention, and will generally, we 
cannot doubt, convince the judgment of the 
historical student. 

The work commences with the minority of 
Mary, and terminates with the expedition of 
the Invincible Armada, sent by Philip II. to 





which she lived, her strange vicissitudes of 
fortune, and her tragic fate, combine to rivet | 
the attention and excite the imagination of | 
the least impressible of readers. But these 
very circumstances have tended to warp the 
indgment of most writers who have related | 
= melancholy story. In addition to which, 
national prejudices and religious animosities | 
have exerted their usual influence in extenu- 
ating her crimes and exaggerating her faults. 
Asa Queen of Scotland, murdered by a Queen | 
of England, and as a Catholic sacrificed to | 
the interests of Protestantism, she has found 
a host of admirers, who have written her 
history, not with the view of ascertaining and | 
recording the real facts of the ease, but in | 
order to apologize for her conduct, and to 
elevate her into a martyr. On the other | 
hand, the same influences have raised against | 
her aenumber of enemies, who have used 
every effort to blacken her memory, to omit 
all the circumstances which form some pallia- 
tion for her crimes, and to depict her as a 
monster of cruelty and of lust, like the Mes- 
salinas and Agrippinas of the Roman empire. | 
Even Mr. Patrick Fraser Tytler, the most | 
learned, and the most trustworthy of the | 
historians of Scotland. is not free from these | 
influences, and writes rather as the advocate 
than as the historian of Mary. 

It is, however, not difficult for a person, | 
who will dismiss from his mind party preju- | 


dices and feelings, to form a correct estimate | 
of the character of Mary, and to ascertain the | 
truth of the leading events of her life. There | 
are, in fact, few periods in history, of which | 
We possess a greater number of authentic 
documents, and which have been more dili- | 
gently investigated by modern inquirers. 
Almost every successive writer of Mary’s 
history has thrown new light upon the sub- 
} t from contemporary sources; and Prince 
abanoff's vast collection of the correspon- | 
ence of Mary herself, has supplied a mass of | 
evidence relating to the history of the Queen | 
and her times, which settles many of the 
points that had given rise to the fiercest dis- 
and 7 1s therefore high time that we 
enie Thies an impartial history of this 
oh Is 18 at length afforded us by M. 
tlhe ol hate work. He possesses most 
the todos os ry few of the defects of | 
writes with ae. ) ; rench historians. He | 
hich  hewdeget clearness and animation | 
. Gisting i¢ historical productions | 
} 





Oj 
he ee are ; but, unlike many of them, 
fet, but Fee atitate his own fancies for | 
relating to : igently examines the documents 
ports all his ned of which he treats, sup- 
hot of the statements by authorities at the 
to test his oe and thus enables the reader 
' eeeey and to judge of the truth 
marked by a ‘The present work is also 
does not 5 ict impartiality. M. Mignet 
the apolo ‘Ppear either as the accuser or as 
torian. i. of Mary, but simply as her his- 
Yorks of his “a made diligent use of the | 
Prince Lab aor ecessors, of the collection of 
Dents hitheet. » and also of Spanish docu- | 
° unpublished, consisting of the | 


| abounded in startling examples of punishment. 


| and violent men the duty of inflicting swift and 
| summary vengeance on the enemies of the people 


| feared as a Catholic; and whom the nobles engaged 
| in the conspiracy had resolved to sacrifice in the 


| clad in complete armour, and pale and haggard 


avenge the death of that queen, and to de- 
prive the Protestant Elizabeth of the throne 
of England. The present volume comes 
down to the defeat of Mary after her escape 
from Lochleven Castle, and to her flight into 
England. We pass over the period of Mary’s 
early life, of her residence in France, of her 
marriage with the Dauphin, of her return to 
Scotland, and of her subsequent marriage 
with Darnley, as these events have not given 
rise to much dispute among historians. But 
we will endeavour, by a little abridgement, to 
give a connected view of M. Mignet’s account 
of the dark scenes which followed. The first 
act in the tragedy was the murder of David 
Riccio, the Queen’s private secretary and con- 
fidential adviser :— 

‘*On the 3rd of March commenced the week of 
the great general fast of the Reformed Church, 
which had brought all the most zealous Protestants 
to Edinburgh. Knox and Craig, who were both 
privy to the conspiracy, chose subjects for sermons 
calculated to inflame the public mind, and prepare 
it for what was about to happen. The Bible 


The death of Oreb and Zeeb, the defeat of the 
Benjamites, the history of Esther, and the execu- 
tion of Haman, all impressed upon these alarmed 


of God. At this time the enemy of the people of 
God was the poor Italian secretary, who was de- 
tested as a foreigner, envied as a favourite, and 


presence of the Queen herself. 

‘©On the Saturday evening, as it had been 
agreed, Morton, Ruthven, and Lindsay proceeded, 
with about two hundred armed men, to Darnley’s 
apartments in Holyrood Palace, which were situ- 
ated below those of Mary Stuart. He had supped 
earlier than usual, and was quite ready to receive 
them. At eight o’clock he went up to the Queen’s 
chamber by a secret staircase, followed at a short 
distance by Ruthven, George Douglas, Andrew 
Ker of Faudonside, and Patrick Bellenden; whilst 
Morton and Lindsay, with their men, occupied the 
court-yard, and seized the gates of the palace. 
Darnley was the first to enter the Queen's cabinet, 
a little room of about twelve feet square, where he 
found Mary Stuart at supper with her natural 
sister, the Countess of Argyle, and attended by 
David Riecio, who had ‘his cappe upon his heade,’ 
the Commendator of Holyrood, the Laird of Creich, 
Arthur Erskine, and some others of her household. 
He took his seat behind the Queen, who turned 
towards him, and embraced him affectionately. 

«<A minute had scarcely elapsed before Ruthven, 


with disease, broke into the room. He was followed 
almost immediately by George Douglas, Faudon- 
side, and Patrick Bellenden, armed with daggers 
and pistols. This invasion of her private apart- 
ments, at such an hour and with such weapons, 
left Mary Stuart no doubt of the sinister design of 
the King and the conspirators. She demanded of 
Ruthven what was his business, and by whose per- 
mission he had ventured to enter her presence. 
Ruthven replied, pointing to Riccio, . Let it please 
your Majesty that yonder man David come forth 
of your privy-chamber, where he hath been over 
long.’ ‘What offence hath he done” said the 
Queen. Ruthven answered, ‘That he made a 
greater and more heinous offence to her Majesty's 


commonwealth.’ The Queen then said that if any 
one had any charge to bring against David, she 
would cite him before the Lords of Parliament, 
and she ordered Ruthven to retire under pain of 
treason. Ruthven, however, paying no attention 
to her commands, approached Riccio to seize him, 
But he took refuge behind the Queen, crying out 
in his broken language, ‘Madame, je suis mort ! 
Giustizia, giustizia! Sauve ma vie, Madame, 
sauve ma vie!’ In his attempts to avoid the 
danger which threatened him, the table was 
thrown down upon the Queen, who was six 
months gone with child, and who strove to de- 
fend him from the assassins, whose short swords 
and pistols were for a moment turned against her- 
self. Riccio had seized the pleats of her gown, 
and clung tightly to them. Darnley, however, 
loosed his hands; and whilst the rest were carry- 
ing off their victim, he held the Queen in his 
arms, that she might make no farther efforts to 
save him. 

‘Alarmed at the danger of her unfortunate 
servant, and not altogether without fear for her- 
self, Mary implored the pity of the conspirators for 
Riccio, who, while he was being dragged away, 
reminded Darnley of the good services which he 
had rendered him. Darnley hypocritically assured 
the Queen that they would do him no harm, The 
poor and trembling Italian was dragged from her 
cabinet, and through her bedroom to the entrance 
of her presence chamber, which was close at hand, 
Ife found there most of the conspirators, waiting 
for their victim. Morton and Lindsay wished to 
keep him until the next day, and then to hang 
him; but George Douglas, more impatient than 
they, struck him, while on the staircase, with the 
King’s dagger, which he had got hold of, and 
called out that that was the royal blow. The 
others immediately rushed upon him, nor did they 
think their work complete until the body was 
mangled with fifty-six wounds. His corpse was 
thrown out of window into the court-yard, and 
carried thence to the porter’s lodge.” 


The Queen, who had previously quarrelled 
with Darnley, now regarded him with feelings 
of unmitigated disgust ; and the fatal passion, 
which she soon afterwards formed for the 
Earl of Bothwell, rendered her more than 
ever anxious to get rid of her husband. A 
plot was now formed against Darnley’s life, to 
which there can no longer be any doubt 
Mary was a consenting party :— 

‘‘On the day after she had expressed herself 
with such suspicious severity of Darnley, she set 
out for Glasgow, to lavish marks of the strongest 
affection upon him whom she judged so unfavour- 
ably, and detested so thoroughly. Darnley, who 
was still an invalid, was greatly surprised at this 
unexpected visit. He knew that Mary Stuart had 
recently spoken of him in very harsh terms, and he 
had received some vague warnings of the Craig- 
millar conspiracy. He did not conceal his appre- 
hensions from the Queen, but told her that he had 
learned from the Laird of Minto, that she had re- 
fused to sign a paper which had been presented to 
her, authorising his seizure, and if he resisted, his 
assassination. He added that he would never 
think that she, who was his own proper flesh, 
would do him any hurt; and then, with more 
vanity than confidence, he declared that if any 
others should intend to injure him, he would sell 
his life dear, unless they took him sleeping. Mary 
in her turn reminded him of his intention to retire 
to the Continent, and of the project attributed to 
him by Hiegate and Walcar. He affirmed that he 
had never been serious in his threats of departure, 
and denied the second charge with vehemence, 
After having reproached him with his fears and 
suspicions, and evinced more gentleness and less 
aversion towards him than usual, Mary had no 
difficulty in regaining all her former influence over 
him. At heart, Darnley had always been strongly 
attached to her; and his unrequited affection, and 
wounded pride, had been the causes of his with- 
drawal from the Court. He professed sincere 
repentance for his errors, ascribed his faults to his 








honour, the King her husband, the nobility and 
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youth and inexperience, and promised to act more 
prudently in future. He also expressed his ex- 
treme delight at seeing her once more by his side, 
and begged her never to leave him again. Mary 
then proposed to convey him in a litter to Craig- 
millar, as soon as he was strong enough to travel ; 
and he declared his readiness to accompany her, if 
she would consent that they should again live to- 
gether as husband and wife. She promised that it 
should be as he had spoken, and gave him her 
hand; but added, that he must be thoroughly 
cleansed of his sickness first. She also requested 
that he would keep their reconciliation secret, lest 
it should give umbrage to some of the lords. 

‘‘This change of tone and conduct on Mary’s 
part was very extraordinary. Had she passed, 
suddenly and sincerely, from feelings of aversion 
towards her husband, to tender solicitude for him 
—had her disgust changed into fondness? It is 
impossible to believe this when we consider that 
Darnley’s murder, which was perpetrated a few 
days afterwards, caused her no grief, inspired her 
with no regret, called forth in her no desire for 
vengeance, and induced her to take no means for 
bringing the assassins to justice ;—when we know 
that at the very moment when she appeared to 
have become reconciled to him, her criminal inti- 
macy with Bothwell still continued, and that she 
became shortly afterwards the wife of her husband's 
murderer. But then, how are we to explain this 
reconciliation? Must we believe that, blinded by 
passion, and obedient to the ferocious and ambitious 
will of her lover, Mary Stuart went to Glasgow to 
gain Darnley’s confidence by manifesting an hypo- 
critical interest in his condition, that she might 
bring him to Edinburgh, and place him in the 
hands of his enemies? Such perfidy appears incre- 
dible, and yet both moral probability and written 
evidence rise up against Mary Stuart with crushing 
force.” 

From Glasgow, Mary wrote in the follow- 
ing terms to Bothwell :— 

““*T have never seen him better, or speak so 
humbly, and if I had not known from experience 
that his heart is as soft as wax and mine as hard as 
diamond, I should almost have taken pity on him. 
However, fear nothing.’ She was nevertheless dis- 
gusted at the perfidy which her passion induced 
her to practise, and which she called her hateful 
deliberation. ‘You constrain me so to dissimulate,’ 
she added, ‘ that I am horrified, seeing that you do 
not merely force me to play the part of a traitress; 
I pray you remember that, if desire to please you 
did not force me, I would rather die than commit 
these things; for my heart bleeds to do them. In 





nounced their speedy departure to Bothwell. ‘ Ac- 
cording to the commission which I have received,’ 
she wrote, ‘I shall bring the man with me on 
Monday.’ The original plan of conducting the 
King to Craigmillar had been abandoned, because 
he had evinced great repugnance for the place. 
But he had consented to remain at Kirk of Field 
until his health should be completely restored. 
Meanwhile, notwithstanding Mary’s affectionate 
behaviour and his great fondness for her, Darnley's 
alarm was not entifely dispelled. ‘I have fears 
enough,’ he said to Thomas Crawford, ‘but may 
God judge between us. I have her promise 
only to trust to, but I have put myself in her hands, 
and I shall go with her, though she should murder 
me.’ With these feelings he left Glasgow, and 
travelled to Kirk of Field by easy stages. Bothwell 
came to meet Mary and Darnley at a short distance 
from the capital; and on the 31st of January, the 
young King, still an invalid, and rendered melan- 
choly by his fears, entered the fatal house, in 
which he was, ere long, to meet his death. This 
house had formerly belonged to the prebendaries of 
the Kirk of Field, and was not at all adapted for 
the reception of a King and Queen. Small, con- 
fined, and ill-furnished, it consisted only of two 
stories, one of which contained a cellar and another 
room, and the other, a gallery which extended 
above the cellar, and a bed-chamber, which cor- 
responded with the room on the ground-floor. 
Nelson, Darnley’s servant, when he arrived at 
Kirk of Field, was about to prepare the Duke of 
Chatelherault’s house for the reception of his 
master. But the Queen prevented him, and 
directed him to Balfour’s house, whither the neces- 
sary furniture was conveyed, and which Bothwell 
had evidently chosen that he might carry out his 
murderous intentions with greater facility. Darnley 
was established on the first floor, where his three 
servants, Taylor, Nelson, and Edward Simons occu- 
pied the gallery, which served at once as a ward- 
robe and cabinet. The cellar on the ground-floor 
was transformed into a kitchen, and the Queen 
had a bed prepared for herself in the room imme- 


also directed that the door at the foot of the stair- 
case, which communicated between the ground- 
floor and the upper rooms, should be removed. 
Thus installed, though very uncomfortably, by 
Darnley’s side, she passed several nights under the 
same roof with him. Her assiduity, her attention, 


diately below that in which the King slept. She | 


plicity, he relates in terms of 

the conversation which he h 
being made acquainted with the terrible seer 
‘On hearing him,’ he says, ‘my heart grew thi + 
I did not say a word, but cast down my my, 
Bothwell, who was not pleased at his silence and 
consternation, looked at him with impatience and 
asked him what he thought of the plan. ‘Sir he 
replied, ‘I think that what you tell me is a steak 


striking simplicity 
ad with Bothwell, on 


thing.’ ‘What is your opinion of it? reiterated 
Bothwell. ‘Pardon me, sir, if I tell 


you my 


opinion according to my poor mind.’ ‘What! are 


you going to preach to me” ‘No, sir, you shall 
hear presently.’ ‘Well! say on.’ Paris then re. 
minded him of the trouble and misfortunes of his 
past life, and sought to dissuade him from this 
murder, which would destroy his present tran. 
quillity, and endanger the extraordinary fayour 
which he had attained. He concluded by telling 
him: ‘Now, sir, if you undertake this thing, it 
will be the greatest trouble you ever had, above 
all others you have endured, for every one will 
cry out upon you, and you will be destroyed.’ 
‘Well,’ said Bothwell, ‘have you done? ‘You 
will pardon me, sir,’ answered Paris, ‘if you 
please, if I have spoken to you according to 
my poor mind.’ ‘Fool that you are!’ said Both- 
well, ‘do you think that I am doing this all 
alone by myself? ‘Sir,’ said Paris, ‘I do not 
know how you are going to do it, but I know 
well that it will be the greatest trouble that you 
ever had.’ ‘And how so?’ said Bothwell; ‘I have 
already with me Lethington, who is esteemed one 
of the most prudent men in this country, and who 
is the undertaker of all this; and I have also the 
Earl of Argyle, my brother Huntly, Morton, 
Ruthven, and Lindsay. These three last will 
never fail me, for I have begged for their pardon, 
and I have the signatures of all those I have 
mentioned to you. We were desirous to do it the 
last time we were at Craigmillar; but you are a 
fool and poor of mind, unworthy to hear anything 
of consequence,’ 

‘Paris finally consented to do what Bothwell 
required. He was entirely in his power, and very 
probably was not so long in giving his promise as 
he would have us believe. He enabled Bothwell 
to compare the keys of the house with the false 
ones he had had made, and promised to introduce 
Hay of Tallo, Hepburn, and Ormiston, into the 
Queen’s chamber, on the evening appointed for the 





and the manifold proofs which she gave him of her 
affection, were all well calculated to dispel his 
fears. 

‘“ Whilst Mary Stuart seemed to have returned 





brief, he will not come with me, unless upon this 


condition, that I shall promise to use in common | 


with him a single table and the same bed as before, 


and that I shall not leave him so often, and that if | 


I will do this, he will do all I wish, and will follow 
me.’ Carried away by the violence of her love, 
she told Bothwell that she would obey him in all 
things; and begged him not to conceive a bad 
opinion of her; ‘because,’ she continued, ‘you 
yourself are the occasion of it; I would never act 
against him, to gratify my own private revenge.’ 
She did not conceal the object she had in view—an 
object which was attained two months after the 
murder of Darnley, by Bothwell’s divorce from Lady 
Jane Gordon, and marriage to herself. ‘ 
gain this end, she did not fear to expose her 
honour, to burden her conscience, to endanger her 
person, to forget her dignity, and to sacrifice, 
against her own inclination, the man who ob- 


structed the gratification of her wishes. No wonder | 


that she cried with remorse, ‘God forgive me!’” 


It was nowarranged among the cOnspirators 
that the murderous deed was to be perpe- 


trated in a house in the Kirk of Field, a large | 


Open space adjoining the gates of Edinburgh, 
and that Mary was to be the decoy to lure 
the victim to his fate :— : 

‘‘ Darnley was soon well enough to travel in a 
litter. The Queen, whom he overwhelmed with 
caresses, but who was always attacked by a pain 
in her side whenever she entered his room. an- 





In order to | 


occupied in making all due preparations for the 
murder. In addition to those accomplices of high 
rank, whose co-operation he had secured at Craig- 
| millar, and on subsequent occasions, in order that 
he might carry out his design with impunity, he 


| had procured a number of subaltern assistants to _ 


put it into execution. His chamberlain Dalgleish, 
his tailor Wilson, his porter Powrie, Laird James 
of Ormiston and his brother Robert, and two men- 
at-arms, Hay of Tallo and Hepburn of Bolton, 
whose courage and devotedness he had amply 
tested during his border warfare, were admitted 


into his confidence, and unhesitatingly became his | 


instruments. He had false keys made, by means 


_ of which easy access could be gained into Balfour's | 


house; and he sent to Dunbar for a barrel of gun- 


_ powder, which was to be placed underneath the | 


_ King’s apartment, and to destroy the house and its 
inmates by its explosion. The assistance of the 
| Frenchman Paris, whom he had placed in Mary 
| Stuart’s service, was indispensable to him for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the false keys 
were exactly similar to those in use, and of placing 
the powder in the room occupied by the Queen 
below Darnley’s bed-chamber. But when he re- 
vealed his plan to Paris on Wednesday, the 5th of 
| February, the poor man displayed great hesitation 
to serve him, fearing that he would thus ensure 
his own destruction. In the narrative which he 
gave to his judges, two years after the murder, 
| when he was captured and hanged for his com- 


‘ 





to her former affection for Darnley, Bothwell was | 


execution of the murder, that they might deposit 
the powder there, whilst the Queen was with 
Darnley. Bothwell had forbidden Paris to ue 
the Queen’s bed immediately under that of the 
King, because he intended to have the powder 
strewed there. Paris did not attend to this, and 
when Mary Stuart came into the room 1 ¥ 
evening, she herself ordered him to change the 
position of the bed. js stadt 
‘The night of Sunday, the 9th of February, | - 
fixed for the execution of this horrible oy 
Mary Stuart's conduct, when the time ody ‘ 
murder drew near, is but too well calculat “ 
confirm the accusations which result -~ oa 
_ depositions of the witnesses, the nn A 
perpetrators, and her own letters. Nelso = 
that she caused a bed of new velvet to be remo 
‘from the King’s apartment, and substituted so 
one in its place. Paris declares that ae of 
removed from her own chamber a rich ~ odes 
fur, which she was, doubtless, desirous not . re 
there un the evening of the sea, rane ol with the 
Sunday, she came to spend the : goa whe 
King, whom she had assured that she wi Whilst she 
in Balfour’s house during the or aa 
was talking familiarly with him _ t th actively 
stairs, the preparations for his death coil ep- 
going on below. On the pre’ pecsdtrony powder 
burn had brought the barrel containing spied by 
into the nether hall of the lodging 0ccUP oy 
Before evenlbg: 


Bothwell in Holyrood Abbey. ; nplices 
Sunday, Bothwell had assembled a ae 
in that same room, had concerted © Pw? 


them, and had allotted to each the oo about ts 
perform in the nocturnal tragedy 5 of powder Wer 
o'clock in the evening, the sacks o* P 
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ad across the gardens by Wilson, Powrie, and 
Dalgleish, as far as the foot of Blackfriars Wynd, 
where they were received by Hay of Tallo, Hepburn, 
and Ormiston, and conveyed into Balfour's house 
py the assistance of Paris. As soon as the powder 
eh been strewed in — —s _— of - 
room, just beneath the King’s bed, Ormiston wen 
ao tales keys in the Queen's bed-chamber. 
When all was ready, Paris went up into the King's 
room, and the Queen 9 recollected mg she had 
: be present at a masquerade, given in 
ree Palace ~s ent ved 6 —— ) 9 
jan with Margaret Carwood, one of her 
an agaly She therefore took farewell of 
the King, left the house with her suite, including 
Bothwell, and proceeded by torchlight to Holyrood. 
Darnley beheld her departure with grief and secret 
fear. The unhappy Prince, as though foreboding 
the mortal danger by which he was threatened, 
sought consolation in the Bible, and read the 55th 
Psalm, which contained many passages adapted to 
his peculiar circumstances. After his devotion, he 
went to bed and fell asleep, Taylor, his young 
page, lying beside him in the same apartment.” 

It is unnecessary to relate the well-known 
tale of the murder. Mary’s conduct after its 
perpetration is a conclusive proof of her 
guilt. 

“What was the effect produced upon Mary 
Stuart by this terrible sipaaienes, which filled 
Edinburgh with indignation and mistrust? She 
appeared overwhelmed with sorrow, and fell into a 
state of silent dejection. She manifested none of 
that activity, anger, resolution, and courage which 
she had displayed after Riccio’s murder: but shut 
herself up in her room, and would communicate 
with her most faithful servants by the medium of 
Bothwell alone. Darnley’s murderer was the only 
person admitted to her presence. Even were we 
not furnished with the most unquestionable proofs 
of her complicity by the confessions contained in 
her letters, the authenticity of which we have esta- 
blished elsewhere, as well as by the declarations 
we hg presence of their judges and upon the 
xaffold, by the subaltern actors in this tragic 
drama, her conduct both before and after the 
murder would suffice to convince us that she was a 
party to the crime. Her journey to Glasgow, ata 
time when she was loudest in her expressions of 
distrust and hatred of Darnley ; the marks of ten- 

derness and hopes for reconciliation which she had 
displayed towards him, in order to induce him to 
come with her to Edinburgh; the selection of Bal- 
four's house, which was convenient only for the 
commission of a crime, and wherein she consented 
to reside that he might not refuse to remain in it; 
the care with which, on the evening before the 
murder, she removed from it all the furniture of any 
value which it contained; the conveyance of the 
powder and introduction of the two principal 

‘saissins into her own room, where neither the 

abe legen have been strewn nor the murderers 

ert» a her connivance, as she might 
al): ae Resi} come down stairs and discovered 
+. 4 nally, her departure from Balfour's 
Wheaten had promised to pass the night, a 
bith fete _ Darnley was killed and the house 
® air—prove only too conclusively 

“Bat ih acquainted with the whole plot. 
of the crim gee previous to the commission 

‘ oan gd t 7 deeply criminates Mary Stuart, 
perpetration ~ : = of her proceedings after its 
‘Gite ne er behaviour, both as a wife and 

or her guilt all the more flagrant, 

; rom avenging the husband upon 
ann so recently lavished her hepeetitieal 
‘af ys eWarded his murderer, and eventually 
wed It will now be our task to unveil 
llereectrack of her errors and her punishment. 
lft the tash - she appeared to be, Mary Stuart 
the French C. communicating this catastrophe to 
almost eatin to her Privy Council, which was 
murder, and Y composed of accomplices in the 
Lethington . e Secretary and guide of which was 
4 One of its principal instigators. The 


the Council, addressed to Catherine de 
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Medici, was entrusted to Clarnault, who was at the 
same time the bearer of a letter from the Queen to 
the Archbishop of Glasgow. In this letter, which 
she wrote two days after the murder to her ambas- 
sador in France, Mary Stuart deplores ‘that mis- 
chievous deed’ which had struck terror throughout 
all Scotland, and says, ‘ the matter is horrible and 
so strange, as we believe the like was never heard 
of in any country.’ She further declares that a 


| lucky chance alone saved her from being a victim 


to the conspiracy, which was directed against her- 
self as well as the King. ‘By whom it has been 
done,’ she adds, ‘it appears not as yet; but the 
same being discovered by the diligence our Council 
has begun already to use, we hope to punish the 
same with such rigour as shall serve for example 
of this cruelty to all ages to come.’ After having 
thus endeavoured to conciliate the favourable 
opinion of the Court of France, she at length de- 
cided, on Wednesday, the 12th of February, to 
offer, by proclamation, two thousand pounds re- 
ward to any who would come forward with infor- 
mation regarding the perpetrators of the crime. 
Scarcely was this made known, when public opinion 
gave utterance to its convictions, and a paper was 
fixed during the night on the door of the Tolbooth, 
or common prison, in which Bothwell, James Bal- 
four, and David Chambers (another of Bothwell’s 
intimates) were denounced as guilty of the King’s 
slaughter. Voices, too, were heard in the streets 
of Edinburgh at dead of night, arraigning the same 
persons. <A second placard charged the Queen’s 
servants with the crime, and mentioned the names 
of Signor Francis, Bastian, John de Bourdeaux, and 
Joseph, David Riccio’s brother. The Queen took 
no steps to secure the subaltern conspirators, and 
kept the greatest criminal of them all by her side.” 

Only a few weeks clapsed before Mary 
married her husband’s murderer :— 

“‘ However incredible it may appear, this mar- 
riage had been decided upon by a contract signed 
by Mary Stuart herself on the 5th of April, seven 
days before Bothwell’s acquittal. It was prepared 
with mysterious precipitation. Bothwell could not 
openly claim, or the Queen voluntarily consent to, 
its fulfilment so soon after the death of Darnley, 
who had been murdered by the one only two months 
and a half before, and for whom the other would 
long have to wear mourning apparel. What was 
to be done? They determined that he should carry 
her off by force—a proceeding which would place 
Mary, in some measure, under the constraint of 
necessity, and would explain the resignation of the 
Queen, by the violence done to the woman. Here, 
again, she was unhappily Bothwell’s accomplice, as 
we have abundant evidence to demonstrate. She 
agreed with him that he should meet her, with a 
force more numerous than her own retinue, as she 
was returning from a visit to the young Prince her 
son, at Stirling Castle, and that he should, with a 
show of violence, make himself master of her person 
and will. Bothwell at once departed to complete 
his preparations. During his absence, Mary wrote 
to him several letters which betray her anxiety, 
her jealousy, her unchangeable resolution, and the 
impatience which she felt at the objections of Both- 
well’s own confidants. Huntly had been let into 
the secret, and endeavoured to dissuade the Queen 
from carrying out the plan. She immediately con- 
ceived great suspicion of him, and wrote to Both. 
well: ‘ He preached unto me that it was a foolish 
enterprise, and that with mine honour I could never 
marry you, seeing that being married you did carry 
me away, and that his folks would not suffer it, 
and that the lords would unsay themselves, and 
would deny that they had said. I told him that, 
seeing I was come so far, if you did not withdraw 
yourself of yourself, that no persuasion, nor death 
itself, should make me fail of my promise. 

Our space prevents us from following M. 
Mignet in his account of the fatal conse- 
quences of this marriage, which deprived 
Mary of her crown, and consigned her to 
captivity. to ; 
pn palliate Mary’s guilt; but it is only fair 
to recollect, that she had been brought up in 








We have nv desire to extenuate | 


the first writers on art in recent times. 





one of the most vicious courts of Europe, of 
which our author gives the following descrip- 
tion :— 

‘* Nothing could equal the splendour and vivacity 
which Francis I. had introduced into his court by 
attracting thither all the principal nobility of 
France, by educating as pages therein young 
gentlemen from all the provinces, by adorning it 
with nearly two hundred ladies belonging to the 
greatest families in the kingdom, and by establish- 
ing it sometimes in the splendid palaces of Fon- 
tainebleau and Saint Germain, which he had either 
built or beautified on the banks of the Seine, and 
sometimes in the spacious castles of Blois and Am- 
boise, which his predecessors had inhabited, on the 
banks of the Loire. <A careful imitator of his 
father’s example, Henry II. kept up the same 
magnificence at his court, which was presided over 
with as much grace as activity by the subtle Italian, 
Catherine de Medici; whose character had been 
formed by Francis I., who had admitted her into 
the petite bande de ses dames favorites, with whom 
he used to hunt the stag, and frequently sport with 
alone in his pleasure-houses! The men were con- 
stantly in the company of the women; the Queen 
and her ladies were present at all the games and 
amusements of Henry II. and his gentlemen, and 
accompanied them in the chase. The King, on his 
part, together with the noblemen of his retinue, 
used to pass several hours every morning and even- 
ing in the apartments of Catherine de Medici. 
‘There,’ says Brantéme, ‘there were a host of 
human goddesses, some more beautiful than the 
others; every lord and gentleman conversed with 
her whom he loved the best ; whilst the King talked 
to the Queen, his sister, the Dauphiness (Mary 
Stuart), and the princesses, together with those 
lords and princes who were seated nearest to him.’ 
As the Kings themselves had avowed mistresses, 
they were desirous that their subjects should follow 
their example. ‘And if they did not do so,’ says 
Brantome, ‘they considered them coxcombs and 
fools.’ Francis I. had taken as his mistresses, 
alternately, the Countess de Chateaubriand and the 
Duchess d’Etampes; and Henry IT. was the chival- 
rous and devoted servant of the Grand Seneschal 
of Normandy, Diana of Poitiers. But besides their 
well-known amours, they had other intrigues; and 
Francis I., in his unblushing licentiousness, prided 
himself on training the ladies who arrived at his 
court.” 

We shall return to the work as soon as the 
second volume is published. 





Handbook to the Antiquities in the British 
Museum; being a Description of the Remains 
of Greek, Assyrian, Eyyptian, and Etruscan 
Art preserved there. by W.S. W. Vaux, 
M.A., F.S.A., Assistant in the Department 
of Antiquities, British Museum. Murray. 

Tuer vast additions made during the last 

ten years to our collection of the remains of 

bygone ages have not failed to engross their 
due share of the floating attention of the 
public, and the peculiar features of Lycian 
and Assyrian art are already as familiar to 
the eyes of the multitude as those relics of a 
period less remote—the time-honoured piles 
of our cathedrals, or the grey circles of Stone- 
henge. This familiarity, by creating a demand 
for the best interpretation that can be afforded 
of their difficult symbolism, has led to the 
production of the work before us. Every one 
acquainted with Mr. Vaux’s previous work, 
‘Nineveh and Persepolis,’ will be satisfied 
that whatever learning, patience, and judg- 
ment in selection can afford to the execution 
ofa task like the present, has not been wanting; 
and the comparative absence of all private 
criticism on the matters reviewed, serves to 
convey a firm confidence in the soundness of 
opinions which are based on the authority of 
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arance of the work as one of Mr. Murray’s 
handbooks will not render it less welcome to 
the public, who will be found, ere long, 
traversing their own island with companion 
volumes to those which guide them through 
Europe and the East—Murray duce et wp 
Murray. The present volume will be of in- 
estimable service to all visitors to that 
department of the Museum of which it treats, 
but more particularly to our own countrymen ; 
for while our daily intercourse with the con- 
tinent reminds us that one of the uses of a 
national museum is to share the duties of 
recording and re-animating the fading relics 
of the past, what we are yet more bound to 
is the spread of knowledge and the encou- 
ragement of a distinctive national taste 
amongst ourselves. We have not with us the 
inexhaustible stores of Italy, in her Etrurian 
tombs, the sites of the Hellenic colonies, and 
later specimens of transplanted Greek art; in 
the 60,000 remains said to be preserved in 
Rome, and the exhumed cities at the foot of 
Vesuvius. Nor are our rooms as numerous 
and splendid as those at Berlin or Dresden, 
in the Louvre or the Glyptothek; yet there 
are points of pre-eminence in the department 
of antiquities in which the British Museum 
yields to none, particularly as a school of 
study, from the high perfection of its best 
specimens—the Elgin marbles, and for the 
succession of objects it presents during 250 
years of the best and most important era of 
Greece. The period thus illustrated may be 
divided into three epochs; that preceding 
Pheidias—his immediate age—and that which 
followed. Of the first we have only repre- 
sentation by casts of originals. First in point 
of date are the four slabs from the temples 
of Selinus, in Sicily, in the Phigaleian room 
(B.c. 580), remarkable for the short and com- 
pact drawing of the figures, and the endeavour 
to represent the greatest possible breadth of 
limbs on the given surface; next, the casts 
from A®gina, also in the Phigaleian saloon, the 
originals, as restored by Thorwaldsen, being 
preserved at Munich. (Wewould here observe 
that Mr. Vaux’s description differs from that 
on the monuments in the Museum as to the 
aspect of the two pediments of the temple.) 
The supposed date of these (480 B.c.) corre- 
sponds with the marked advance discernible 
in art; a wonderful knowledge of nature, not 
without hardness and stiffness, characterizes 
these figures, with certain peculiarities in the 
drawing of the body. Next in date, imme- 
diately before Pheidias (s.c. 469), are the 
casts from the temple of Theseus, brought 
over by Lord Elgin, and preserved with the 
marbles in the large room, scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished in style from the great works which 
we know to have been wrought under the 
direction of Pheidias himself by his pupils 
and workmen. Of this splendid collection, 
which consists of thirteen figures and frag- 
ments from the pediments, sixteen slabs from 
the metopes, and 249 feet of marble from the 
cella of the Parthenon, the highest admira- 
tion has always been expressed by all who, 
from any faculties whatever, have been 
attracted to the study of ancient art. The 
opinion of the sculptors Nollekens, Flaxman, 
estmacott, Rossi, and Chantrey, and of Sir 

T. Lawrence, are recorded to the effect that 
these marbles are in some points of view 
superior, at all events equal, in value as 
studies, to the works of the greatest celebrity 
—the Farnese Hercules, and the Apollo of 
the Belvidere. Their admiration was accom- 
panied with the strongest conviction of the 


value of these remains to the rising school of 
sculpture in England. How this prediction 
has been fulfilled, we may well, with much 
anxiety, inquire. The friezes from the temple 
of Niké Apteros, rather later than the Par- 
thenon marbles, but of the same school, and 
displaying the same energy and animation of 
execution, are also in the Elgin room. With 
the Parthenon marbles are connected the 
Phigaleian reliefs, which are portions of the 
frieze of the temple of Apollo Epicurius, at 
Phigaleia, in Arcadia, built by Ictinus, the 
pupil of Pheidias, but executed in a style 
inferior to that of the master, with less pure 
and dignified forms, and greater love of 
passion and exaggeration (B.c. 431). The 
casts from the mausoleum at Halicarnassus, 
in the Phigaleian room, are of still later date 
(B.c,. 353), and exhibit to some degree the 
decline of Greek art, in the strained postures 
and unnatural slenderness of the figures. Of 
the same class, representing the later Greek 
school, is the monument of Lysicrates 
(B.c. 335), which is also amongst the marbles 
brought by Lord Elgin. 

Throughout this period, separate Greek 
statues, known to be such, are not numerous 
in the Museum. Copies, however, of the 
Discobolus of Myron, and other works, repre- 
sent, somewhat feebly it must be owned, the 
long period that succeeded. The beautiful 
statues and busts that adorn the large room 
have principally come down to us through 
Roman hands. It may not be uninteresting 
briefly to trace the progress of this collection 
as it now exists. It had its origin with the 
British Museum itself in the private collection 
of Sir John Hans Sloane, who possessed a 
few terra-cottas and sepulchral urns. At his 
death all his curiosities became the property 
of the public. Some funeral inscriptions were 
presented by T. Hollis, Esq., in 1757; but 
the first important assemblage of antiquities 
was Sir W. Hamilton’s collection of vases 
and urns purchased in 1772. The Museum 
continued to‘be enriched by donations, chiefly 
of sepulchral monuments and urns, and of 
some inscriptions given by the Dilettanti 
Society, till the great importation of the 
Towneley Museum was made in 1835. These 
marbles had been bought chiefly in Rome, 
through Jenkins, a dealer, and Cavaceppi, a 
sculptor, and were brought here in 1772. 
After Mr. Towneley’s death, they were sold 
to the nation for 20,0002. The Venus or 
Dione, the Discobolus, and most of the more 
important statues, were in this collection. In 
1814, a second purchase of gems, coins, and 
drawings was made of the Towneley family 
for 82001. The figure of Cupid bending the 
Bow was purchased at the Hon. Edmund 
Burke's sale in 1812; and in the following 
year the Phigaleian sculptures, discovered by 
Mr. Cockerell and other gentlemen in 1812, 
were transferred to the Museum. 





| than any made before or since was being con- 
ducted by the Earl of Elgin. 
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aying a heavy tax 
Heir Investigations 


Turkish government, but 
for the right to pursue t 
At length all but Lusieri were 

until the year 1801, when the suc 
British in Egypt produced a mos 
and ag snip change in the conduct of the 
Turks, Who were now as anxious to conciliate 
the English, as they before treated their 
operations with pathy and contempt. Fir. 
mans containing the fullest powers to draw 
model, and remove, were grauted to Lord 
¥lgin, who availed himself of this authority 
to its utmost extent, by securing the marbles 
and casts now in England. The comments 
upon this proceeding have been most various, 
and a parliamentary inquiry into the whol. 
course of the affair seems to have established 
the following facts, in explanation of a course 
which would seem at first sight to require 
justification, and which was thought by some 
to be incapable of any. That Lord Elvin’s 
authority from the Porte was, as far as it was 
possible to discover, of the fullest kind; that 
the operations were performed openly, and 
without hindrance or remonstrance, formonths 
and years; that the Greeks showed no dis. 
satisfaction, but rather preferred the presence 
of strangers and employers amongst them; 
that the marbles were daily suffering, partly 
from the ill-treatment of the Turks, who 
showed no manner of interest in them, except 
by occasionally firing at the figures for amuse- 
ment, and partly by the zeal of cognoscenti, 
who paid handsomely for any fragment that 
could be obtained by fair means or foul; that 
everything was done on Lord Elgin’s private 
responsibility, and it was impossible to know 
whether the Turks considered him acting as 
English ambassador, or only in his private 
character; and lastly, that the French would 
certainly have taken them if he had not done 
so. The result of a controversy, which has 
now been long silent, was the purchase of 
these marbles by government for 35,000. 
A few remaining fragments are at Paris; 
amongst them a solitary metope, obtained 
before by M. Choiseul Gouflier. In the year 
1810, the Duke of Portland proposed that his 
vase, formerly known as that of the Barberim 
palace, should stand in the Museum, he him- 
self retaining the property in it; where a few 
years ago it was shattered by the blow of 
some ill-disposed person, but has since, we 
believe, been restored without sign of injury. 
The highly interesting relief of the Apotheosis 
of Homer was purchased in 1819 for 10000. 
in 1824, Mr. R. Payne Knight, one ot the 
trustees, bequeathed his valuable collection of 
bronzes and other curiosities, which was 
enriched afterwards by the acquisition of the 
celebrated Siris clasps, purchased of the 
Chevalier Brénsted for 10007. In 1834, the 
Venus of the Capitol was presented by hing 
The Hadrian was purchased in 
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/1821, and busts of Aischines and Homer, 


Being appointed | 


| ambassador to Constantinople in 1799, his | 


| lordship set out with the intention of procuring 
accurate casts and drawings of the remains of 
sculpture and architecture in Greece, particu- 
larly at Athens. Obtaining no encouragement 
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from the English government, he succeeded | 
| . -_é ~ ’ ~e | 
in interesting Sir W. Hamilton and the King | 


of Naples in his views, and was allowed to 
employ Lusieri, the king’s painter, on his 
expedition. For about nine months this artist 
and five others were employed on the work 
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It was not till 1846 that 


the marbles of Halicarnassus. which had been 
long known, were obtained for the Museum 
by the efforts of Sir Stratford Canning. bs 
“Such was the progress of the departmes : 
Antiquities, when a totally new feature . 
Greek art was disclosed by the publication : 
Sir C. Fellows’s discoveries at Xanthus 
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to the Egyptian antiquities, we there 
a such materials for an acquaintance with 
= manners ag errs yo Poe ayn 
ably no other collection pos- 
Pee the same extent. Nala rd ul y me 
s of the laborious lives of the 
~ Se and their patient pursuit of the 
elementary arta, yer ig ae end pone 5 
words of Goethe, at best but curio- 
es, pot of slight avail for moral and 
esthetic culture. The occasion of the esta- 
blishment of this department was the acquisi- 
tion of antiquities which took place at the 
capitulation of Alexandria in 1801. On that 
oeeasion the Egyptian monuments collected 
by the French were ceded to the English; 
amongst them the famous Rosetta stone, Dr. 
Young’s observations on which, aided by a 
comparison of the name Ptolemy with that of 
Cleopatra on the obelisk at Phil, and further 
carried out by the yomece Champollion, led 
tothe discovery of the phonetic hieroglyphics. 
The Memnon head was presented by Salt 
and Burckhardt in 1817, having been removed 
with great difficulty, oo a og ae of 
others, by Belzoni. Mr. Salt himself had a 
large iemblage of ag oA ppreers 
which was bought in 1823 for 2000/., except- 
ing a sarcophagus, still in Sir John Soane’s 
ae, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. Another was 
obtained from Mr. Joseph Sams, for 2500/.; 
a second from Mr. Salt, for 5081/7.; Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson bequeathed objects of 
great value, and Lord Prudhoe presented the 
two lions which guard the mpeg to the 
hall, all during the years 1834 and 1835. In 
1837, the Zublet of Abydos, an important 
inseribed stone, was bought for 500/., since 
which time no great additions have been 
made to this department. LDesides a minute 
description of these monuments, Mr. Vaux’s 
er cones an sae of the 
gyptian history, chronology, and mytho- 
logy, ‘'— with at” thas” and 
research, 

wn great Srision g Antiquities in the 
ritish Museum is that of Assyrian remains, 
rendered world famous by there novelty and 
splendour, the extent and success of Mr. 
Layard’s enterprising exertions, and the new 
revelation of history and manners which lies 
a up eee “ eyes, awaiting the acumen 
‘ Lawiinson for interpretation. On this 
subject, as in Egypt, the fullest information is 
afforded by the * Handbook.’ Two chapters 
are then devoted to a description of two 
rooms of less popular attraction, but great 
interest, the Bronze and Vase rooms. The 
teollection suffers from its present imper- 

eet arrangement ' ae 
increase; the Sdlie tne tan scant ae 
ed, and a complete catalogue of all the 
nd ‘sin course of completion, one volume 
sea Wredy printed. Mr. Vaux has first 
ie be Eeeention of the remains, in con- 
their chronology, and then 


tion. a few examples of each for descrip- 


tt sfubject closes the volume, which, 
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objects—objects which resemble the strains | made half laughingly, show that the author 
of the poet of old, that “had a voice for the | is a thinker—(a rara avis amongst French 
initiated, but were for the most part in need | littérateurs)—whilst more than one of the 


of an interpreter.” 








Contes et Nouvelles. By Leon Gozlan. 
Paris: Victor Lecou. 
Frencu authors have no need to express the 
wish of poor Sterne, in ‘ Tristram Shandy’— 
“I would go fifty miles on foot to kiss the 


give up the reins of his imagination into an- 
other's hands—be pleased, he knows not why, 
and cares not wherefore,’ —for French readers 
allow the fullest latitude to writers, and care 
not a rush whether their productions be long 
or short, be according to rule or in violation 
of rule, be possessed of a plot or without a 
plot, be on something or on nothing, provided 
only that they please. And this is why 


French literature can boast of some of the | 


most remarkable romances ever written; why 
it has a multitude of tales and nouvelles full 
of fascination; and why, on the stage, it is in 
exclusive possession of the vaudeville—a thing 
which no other country can hope even to 
unitate. 

Although the French have always been 
noted for their love of nouvelles and contes, 
that is, short graphic tales, miniature pictures 
of society, quizzical sketches, sentimental 
narratives, affecting incidents, and such like, 
there was reason to fear, four or five years 
ago, that the customary supply of these would 
entirely cease, and the art of creating them 
be entirely forgotten, in consequence of the 
violent engovement universally displayed for 
romances of ‘ thrilling interest’ and enormous 
length, like ‘ Monte-Christo’ and the ‘ Mys- 
teries of Paris,’ which dragged their slow 
length along, day after day, for months after 
months, in the fewilleton department of the 
daily journals. Both authors and_ public 
would, it was thought, suppose that quantity 
was an unquestionable proof of quality, and 
that books would in future be read, not for 
merit, but for their avoirdupois weight. But 
the Revolution of February did literature, 
writers, and readers the good service of knock- 
ing on the head these works of stupendous 
dimensions; and since then the brief and 
brilliant conte and nouvelle have regained the 
favour which they ought never to have lost. 

Amongst the living xouvellistes and con- 
teurs, there is none, perhaps, at this moment 
of very striking eminence—none even who 
has just pretensions to aspire to the place 
left vacant by the late Charles Nodier. But 
there are many of considerable merit; and 
foremost in this secondary order we may 
place our author Gozlan. We do not, how- 
ever, doubt,—in virtue of the principle of 
political economy, that the demand generally 
causes the supply to be created—that now 
that the public have manifestly returned to 
their old worship of contes, this branch of 
light literature will soon resume its former 
glory. 

Some of the little tales and sketches here 
collected into a volume have been published 
already, but they support a second reading: 
the others are very pleasing. In none 1s 
there any attempt at fine or powerful writing, 
or any straining at invention: but the style 1s 
simple and unaffected, the personages and 


inci h as we meet with every day, yet | [ ue 
oem ae / author's former work on the ‘ Natural History 


not unlike | of the Varieties of Man;’ but then it is the 
hough | handbook of the advanced student—its wide 


presented in an original light. Here and there 
are touches, comic or affecting, | 
Sterne ; here and there remarks which, t 


| tales possesses really striking interest. In 


the half-dozen pages devoted to Elisa Mer- 
ceur—a young lady of poetic talent, who died 


;in great misery, almost of starvation—the 


_author not only displays much feeling, but 


_contrives in a few lines to indicate the difli- 
| culties which beset the poor aspirant for 
| poetical fame :— 

hand of that man whose generous heart will | 


| 
| 








‘“* Mademoiselle Elisa Mercceur often said, very 
low, very low to her friends, when reduced to fright- 
ful distress, ‘I wonder whether the Greek poets 
had bread to eat every day!’ And she seemed to 
think that her published poetry entitled her toa 
small pension. A pension! But the government 
cannot really grant pensions to poets, even to good 
ones. It keeps at the menagerie lions which eat 
every morning ten francs’ worth of hot meat, tigers 
which absorb fifteen frances’ worth of mutton, a 
giraffe which drinks six francs’ worth of milk, and 
I won't mention the monkeys of Brazil, and the 
white bears of Greenland, which it takes paternal 
pride in feeding. How then can it think of poets? 
Instead of being a poet, be a lion or a monkey, and 
you will have a lodging gratis. What is an author 
compared to an antelope ?”’ 

We should be glad to see the art of conte- 
writing more seriously cultivated in England. 
There is, we think, a capital opening for it, as 
the public is evidently getting weary of the 
orthodox three-volume novel. To be sure we 
have magazines and periodicals, which profess 
to be devoted to it ; tut they do not give us 
what we want. Between English ro and 
sketches, and French contes and nouvelles 
there is a wide difference; and we decidedly 
prefer the latter. They are more airy, more 
graceful, more delicate, more witty, more 
original, more sparkling—superior in every 
respect. They are the reading one prefers 
when seated in the easy chair by the fire-side 
in winter, or lounging like the happy dog 
Tityrus, sub tegmine fagi, in summer. They 
are the works with which we abandon our- 
selves wholly to the author, and “ are pleased, 


| we know not why, and care not wherefore.” 








The Ethnology of the British Colonies and 
Dependencies. By R. G, Latham, M.D., 
F.R.S. Van Voorst. 

Some of the mixed sciences have been of 
such rapid growth, that a few followers only 
have been able to keep pace with their pro- 
gress as to results, and fewer still have gone 
into the detail and character of the evidence 
by which such results have been reached. 
We may, however, safely infer a wide-spread 
desire for some such general information, 
from the present numerous race of Handbooks, 
Elements, Outlines, and Prineiples. It is 
well known that amongst their works are 
some which are not mere compilations, but 
the productions of men who have achieved 
distinction as original inquirers. A _ well- 
planned Manual has no spare room for old 
and rejected views or imperfect observations; 
and it is this respect mainly that the work of 
the esoteric differs from that of the exoteric 
teacher. 

The work before us contains the subject- 
matter of six lectures delivered in the early 
part of this year. It is not of the nature of 
an elementary treatise, nor is it a handbook 
of general ethnological science; despite its 
bulk, we should rather consider as such the 
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range extends beyond the interests and sym- 
pathies of the great mass of readers, whilst to 
some the treatment of the subject may have 
seemed too concise and technical. Such diffli- 
culties will not occur here. To popularize 
correct views on any subject, is certain to 
lead to an extension of our knowledge; and 
on the principle that our attention is most 
readily drawn to what concerns us, belongs to 
us, or lies immediately about us, we think 
that Dr. Latham has shown much judgment 
in the design of this publication. 

There is a well-known line fixing “ the 
proper study for mankind,” which seems 
to carry tenfold truth and meaning when it 
is made to include all the investigations of 
recent times, with reference to the physical 
being and history of man. When Pope dis- 
guised under most musical words the philo- 
sophical doctrines of his day, some of the 
most attractive branches of natural history 
science of the present day had not been indi- 
cated ; and to some perchance the speculations 
of the philosophers of the nineteenth century, 
as to the antiquities of the earth and its races, 
may seem to belong to the region of dreams, 
as much as did the metaphysical reveries of 
the eighteenth. 

Ethnology is one of these new mixed- 
sciences. 
many observations and inferences are to be 
derived from the old writers of Greece and 
Italy, which are strictly ethnological in their 
object, just as we have plenty of fanciful 
theories of creation; but it is only recently 
that the remote history of man has become 
the aim and object of special studies. Of all 


inquiries or curiosities, this seems to us to | 


be the most natural and attractive; we wish 
that we could hold out the encouragement 
that its pursuit is easy and sure of its reward, 
but we know of no investigations where, 
though abundant knowledge has been brought 
to bear, the judgment has so often been defi- 
cient, and where fancy has so often usurped 
its functions. 

Dr. Latham’s groups of dependencies nearly 
correspond with those of the usual division of 
the globe, but the proportion of the work 
allotted to them is not according to the abun- 
dance of available material, but inversely. 
Thus the chapter on our European dependen- 
cies is brief compared with that on our Asiatic; 
but in spite of this, the deficiencies in our 
ethnographic knowledge are abundantly evi- 
dent. and it is this which will give the work 
its practical value in those regions into which 
it is to be hoped that it will find its way. At 
home, we would recommend Dr. Latham’s 
volume as a political study rather than a 
scientific one; the subject of race has been 
too much ignored by our statesmen and 
their subordinates. We know how wild and 
visionary it will sound to those whose only 
formula is that of the ‘ British Constitution,’ 
to be told that ethnological considerations 
are the surest guides for the government of 
dependencies; but so itis. Nor is its recog- 
nition less important for the formation of our 
United Kingdom. Some thirty years ago 


M. Augustin Thierry published one of his | 


ingenious historical essays on the ‘ Antipathy 
of Race which divides the French Nation.’ 
If the like had been done for the British 
Islands, and had escaped the stigma of being 
a mere philosophical crotchet, we might per- 
chance in some matters have legislated more 
wisely than we have. France is made up of 
two unconciliable races—the Frank and the 
Celt—the conqueror and conquered—the 


master and the subject. Under all the changes 
by which such conflicting elements have been 
held together, the original relation has never 
been effaced, and it never can; castes may 
succeed distinctions of blood, orders may 
succeed castes, personal titles may succeed 
privileged orders—it is but an abatement of 

retensions, and each French revolution has 
foes nothing else than the surging up of 
Celtic feelings over the feudalism of the 
Franks. This picture may suggest many re- 
semblances; if we put Norman for Frank, it 
will nearly do for ourselves: the crown, 
though rudely handled once or twice, is still 
the crown of the conqueror. In spite of the 
amusing fictions of our peerages, the race of 
Norman nobles has been long extinct; but 
privileged orders, like organic beings, have 
powers of assimilation whereby they prolong 
their duration, and it is in this way that 
maxims and relations which originated -in 
feelings of race have been handed down to 
representative successors as a true political 
inheritance. 
800 years, Norman elements everywhere 
present themselves; our legal tenures of pro- 


| perty all point back to conquest and confisca- 


tion; the chase is still the favourite pastime 





that it was in the days of the Red King, and 


We are perfectly aware that very | the forest-laws, or their progeny, still, as then, 
fill our prisons with offenders; perhaps even | 
in the meanest phase of the English character 
_—its tuft-hunting and toadyism—we may 


trace the inherited instincts of a subjected 
race. It is in Ireland, however, that the an- 
tagonism of race has been best exhibited, 


‘though but partially admitted. At the time 
of the potatoe disease it became a popular | 


fact that Ireland was Celtic and non-progres- 


sive, and so deserving of our sympathy; but 
_we should have spared ourselves many anxie- 


ties and much national treasure if we could 
have perceived that her religious preferences 
are essentially feelings of her race. In Ca- 
nada, and at the Cape, our difficulties have 
their origin in differences of race and its in- 
separable accidents; but in this we have 
_wandered from our text-book ; with our utili- 
_tarian race, however, if a study is raised to 
the rank of a science, it is as well to be able 
to make for it the apology that it has its 
| practical applications. 
_ _* Dependencies in Europe” is the only 
chapter which we shall particularly notice. 
|The Ionian Islands are Greek, but in this we 
hardly get farther than when we say that the 
_old states of America, in respect of language, 


point to a derivation from the English of the | 


seventeenth century. Of Malta, Dr. Latham 
_ says, “* Lam unable to carry my reader beyond 
the simple fact of the language being Arabic.” 
Gibraltar “serves as a test for the ethnology 


of Spain,” and its investigation involves many | 


interesting but obscure points respecting Celts 
and Iberians, their relative importance and 


priority, and the ethnological position of the | 


Iberians. W. Humboldt showed that the 
oldest names of places throughout Spain are 
not Celtic, and are Iberic; on the other hand, 
Niebuhr considered the geographical distri- 
bution of the Celtiberi :—“ This was not in the 


| fertile plains, nor along the banks of fertiliz- | 


ing rivers, nor yet in the districts of the 
golden corn and the precious wool of Hispania, 
_but in the rougher mountain tracts, in the 
quarters whereto an aboriginal inhabitant 


would be more likely to retire, than an in- | 


vading conqueror to covet.” Upon this point 
Dr. Latham says, “1 confine myself to an 
expression of doubt as to the existence of 





In England, and at the end of | 


ed 


| Celts amongst the Celtiberi a¢ gi” Thi 
‘solution of the difficulty will ‘not, we qau 
find much favour, from the strong “yr 
historical evidence to the contrare. bet a" « 
| point which we cannot discuss here. oun 
Herodotus, who evidently acquired muel 
of his remote geographical information f; ‘ 
| the traders of the eastern end of the Melites 
ranean, and whose inaccuracies are just ma 
as any one might make now if without a ma 4 
is still to be implicitly trusted, when he stat a 
that a people of a given name oceupied a pe 
relative position. The Phoewans, he tells ys 
discovered Iberia and Icertessus, also that 
the Celts and the Cynetai occupied the western 
parts of Europe beyond the Pillars of Her. 
cules; these Cynetai dwelt along the valley 
of the Ana (Guadiana); the Ai being aGrock 


lls us, 


suffix, and as neither the Celtic nor Iberie 
admits of the letter k, Cynet would be the 
only form by which a Greek could convey the 
| sound of Gwenct, which was probably the 
| 
| 





real name of this tribe or people—a name 
which we meet with at other places; Gwenet 
| is still the proper Breton name of the town 
and district of Vannes,—the seat of a power: 
ful naval people in the days of Julius Cvsar, 
/who traded with Britain; and we find it as 
the name of a portion of North Wales. But 
true Celts also bordered on the ocean, and as 
the language of the district of Vannes is only 
one of the dialectic divisions of the Celto- 
Breton, they may have had a common Celtic 
origin, or, in other words, the conjoint evi- 
dence of history, language, and antiquities, 
points to the early extension of tribes having 
common Celtic elements and characteristics 
along the whole western shores of the Atlan- 
tie from North Africa to Scotland. The 
earliest ethnographic lines ran from north to 
south ; the subsequent direction, the results 
of conquest or migration, was from east to 
| west; the old Iberie race seems to have occu- 
pied the Mediterranean rather than the 
| Atlantic side of the peninsula. 
| Dr. Latham considers that the language of 
the Iberi of Spain survives in the Basque. 
M. W. Edwards considered that the Basque 
had fewer affinities with the Greek and Latin 
than the true Celtic languages had; and that, 
although in its grammar and roots it had 
relations with these last, the differences were 
sufficient to place it out of that ay Dr. 
Latham’s results are bolder :—‘* The Basque 
has no recognised affinity with any known 
tongue, and has undeniable points 0 ene 
with all the languages of the countries aroune. 
This language has yet to find its interpre: 
The summary of Spain is “ that Arab Mee 
increases as we go southwards, and the Got 
and Iberic as we approach the Pyrenees. 
“This makes Gibraltar the most Moorish av 
of Europe.” We had always fancied that t ie 
| Jewish characteristics were the strongest about 
the rock. bs 
et Channel Islands need not ergo 
long; local antiquities assure us that at s¢ . 
‘distant time they must have been as pe 
| Celtic as lower Brittany. At present 1] 
| are Norman. , . 
The little dependency of Heligoland }s be 
last that we shall notice. Dr. Latham ™ : 
a well-known passage from the * ance ” 
Tacitus, respecting an island iz opty i 
a sacred grove, in which the rites © ve 
dess Hertha were celebrated ; eT a 
generally fixed on Rugen as i Coe eligious 
question. It is true that it 1s ful ., ethan 
remains, but these are Slavonic 7 ay 
German; its position i the ope 
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name—the Holy Land—alike point 


oo igoland. This place, in respect of its 


inhabitants, must serve as a slight test for a 


commentary :— ; ; 
«The nearest part of the opposite continent is 
en, Bremen, and Hamburgh, be- 
And what the towns are 
It is German-— 


German—Cuxhav 
ing ll German towns. +4 yp 
the country is also—or nearly 80. 
which Heligoland is not. re 

“The Heligolanders are no Germans, but Fri- 
sians, I have lying before me the Heligoland ver- 
gon of ‘Grou save the Queen.’ A Dutchman would 
understand this easier than a Low German, a Low 
(jerman easier than an Englishman, and (I think) 
an Englishman easier than a German of Bavaria. 
The same applies to another sample of the Heligo- 
land muse, ‘The Contented Heligolander’s Wife’ 
(Dit Tofreden Hjelgeliin nerin), a pretty little song 
in Hettema’s collection of Frisian poems; with 
which, however, the native literature ends, There 
is plenty of Frisian verse in general ; bu: little 
enough of the particular Frisian of Heligoland. 

«A difference like that between the Frisians of 
Heligoland and the Germans of Hanover, is always 
suggestive of an ethnological alternative ; since it 
isa general rule, supported both by induction and 
common sense, that, except under certain modify- 
ing circumstances, islands derive their inhabitants 
from the nearest part of the nearest continent. 
When, however, the populations differ, one of two 
views has to be taken. Either some more distant 
point than the one which geographical proximity 
suggests has supplied the original occupants, or a | 
change has taken place on the part of one or both 
of the populations since the period of the original 
migration. 

“Which has been the case here? The latter. 
The present Germans of the coast between the Elbe 
and Weser are not the Germans who peopled Heli- 
goland, nor yet the descendants of them. Allied 
to them they are; inasmuch as Germany is a wide 
country, and German a comprehensive term; but 
they are not the same. The two peoples, though 
like, are different.” 


The people who were displaced by the 
present Germans were Frisians, who are sup- 
posed by Dr. Latham to have extended at 
one time along the whole coast line from 
Holland to Jutland. ‘ No existing nation, as 
tested by its language, is so near the Angle | 
of England as the Frisian of Friesland.” In 
anote on this passage we have a promise of | 
an ethnological edition of the ‘Germania,’ in 
which will be given “the reasons which have | 
induced the author to go farther than any 
Previous writer in respect to the importance 
of the Frisian element in the Anglo-Saxon 
nvasion;” and he suggests that instead of 
Saxon being a native German name for any 
portion of the population, it was only a Celtic 
o Roman term for the Germans of the sea- 
coast, 
an Tatham gives an extract from Procopius | 
Britain the nations or tribes that inhabited | 
of thin’ tg would suggest a re-consideration | 
ated always calls Britain Bri- 
a i. e uses the name very frequently, | 
comtry 1 ere can be no doubt as to what | 

mastic : means; but in the passage in 

j a . be a of Brittia, which he 
nother place as an island opposite 

2 Th = + Agere — Britannia 
Hl ’ 200 stadia from the shore. 

hater tall us that the people who live 
from tax 7 and opposite this island are free 
of the dead was ry beg A convey over the souls 

the Britt as long since seemed to us 
less jg 7) of Procopius, and the name- 
roy el wtp must be one and the 
from the ¢ me “ one Heligoland. The distance 
a; » Which both historians state at 
is @ remarkable coincidence ; and | 
tribes mentioned by Procopius | 





; : alee | 
as dwelling there, it may have derived its 


designation from one—the Brittines, and pre- 
served the language of another—the Frissines. | 

We stated in the outset that this small 
volume was not a formal elementary treatise ; 
it is more attractive, and not less instructive 
than it would have been in such a form; and | 

u attentive perusal will not fail to point out 
the fields in which any one who is so disposed 
may do ethnological service. The following 
passage will place before our readers at home 
the position of a portion of a great Asiatic 
stock, and at the same time serve to show to 
one in Upper India why and where informa- 
tion is still desired :— 

“The northern half of the Tamulian families are, 
like the Welsh, the Cornish, and the Bretons of 
France, members of the same ethnological group, | 
but not in geographical contact with each other. 
Or, rather, they are, like the Celtic population of 
Wales and the Scottish Highlands, cut off from | 
one another by a vast tract of intervening Anglo- | 
Saxons. Yet the time was when all was Celtic, | 
from Cape Wrath to the Land's End; and when | 
the original population extended, in its full inte- | 
grity, over York and Nottingham, as well as over | 
Merioneth and Argyleshire. And so it is with the 
populations in question, They stand apart from 
each other, like islands in an ocean; the interven- 
ing spaces being filled up by Hindas. At the same 
time the isolation has been much overvalued, and | 
I imagine that when greater attention shall have | 
been bestowed upon this important subject, con- | 
necting links which have hitherto been unnoticed 


' will be detected.” | 


We trust that Dr. Latham’s convenient 
volume on the ethnology of our British 
colonies may find favour with some of that 
numerous body of educated men—civilians, 
officers, and clergymen—who are connected 
with them; and by way of encouragement we 
would point to the copious extracts in Dr. 
Latham’s larger work from Mr. Jukes’ voyage, 
in order to show how much may be done by 
one inquirer, and in a short time. 





The Literature of the Rail. Re-published, 
by permission, from The Times. Murray. 
Tre co-operation of numbers operates power: | 


fully in a nation of enterprise for good or for | 
evil. In times of war or of civil discord, the | 
energies of a people are combined to spoil | 
and to destroy; but in the times of peace | 
they are combined to further the advance- | 
ment of learning and the arts, and to promote | 
the blessings of civilization. Nearly all our | 
literary, scientific, and art institutions are | 
comparatively of recent date. Our national | 
libraries, our galleries of paintings, sculptures, | 
and antiquities, our museums of natural his- | 
tory, and our literature of these subjects, have | 
all sprung out of the peaceful employment of | 
men’s minds during the last five-and-thirty- | 
years. The achievements of mechanical and | 
physical science are every day being more and | 
more developed for practical and useful pur- | 
poses, of great power and magnitude, by | 
means of a more vigorous co-operation of 

thought and energy. The construction of | 
railways throughout the kingdom, at a cost | 
of more than five hundred millions, by private | 
organization, has accomplished wonders, as | 
might have been foreseen, in the commercial , 
and social world; but who could have pre- | 
dicted that it would affect the world of | 
letters? Yet soitis. The speed and facility 

of railway riding induces thousands to travel 

that never travelled before, and the ease 

with which it is accomplished affords to) 
thousands opportunities of reading that never 


occurred in days of yore. 


nicious tales. 


| portion of a man’s time. 


| but too eager to supply it. 





The attention of 
the passenger in those times was taken up 


_by the varieties of scene on the road, now 


changing horses, now pulling up at the vil- 
lage ale-house; the coachman cracked his 
whip, he boasted of his skill in handling the 
ribands, and discoursed on the merits of his 
team; the guard sounded his horn, and 
lifted the drag, and both indulged in merry 
quips at the passers by, while the buxom 
landlady bid her smiling adieu at every stage. 
On the rail there is no time to look about, 
and the traveller is less inclined for conversa- 
tionor merriment. The mind is whirled, like 


/a spinning-top, to rest, and lulled into that 


contemplative mood that finds pleasure in 
reading. Every station has its literary stall, 
which is now farmed to the highest bidder 


for permission to supply the passenger with 


newspapers and books. 

Thousands of readers have been created 
under this new system of travelling, and the 
demand has been met by a supply of per- 
The pamphlet before us is 
the re-publication of a masterly essay that 
appeared on the 9th instant in Zhe Times 

e _ os 


with a view to check the diffusion of trashy 


novels, and to direct the locomotive mind to 
works of a more wholesome and instructive 
kind. It is here accompanied with a Pre- 


face, to which we may first refer, for the 


sake of extracting a history of the rise and 
progress of this new source of trade:— 

“The gradual rise of the Railway book-trade isa 
singular feature of our marvellous Railway era. In 


| the first instance, when the scope and capabilities 


of the Rail had yet to be ascertained, the privilege 
of selling books, newspapers, &c., at the several 
stations, was freely granted to any who might 
think proper to claim it. Vendors came and weut 
when and how they chose, their trade was of the 
humblest, and their profits were as varying as their 
punctuality. By degrees the business assumed 
shape, the newspaper man found it his interest to 


| maintain a locus standi in the establishment, and 


the establishment in its turn discerned a substantial 
means of helping the poor or the deserving amongst 


its servants. <A cripple maimed in the Company's 


‘service, or a married servant of a director or 


secretary, superseded the first batch of stragglers, 


_ and assumed a business for which he had no previous 


qualification. The responsibility, in truth, was 
not very great at starting. Railway travelling, at 
the time referred to, occupied but a very small 
The longest line reached 
only thirty miles, and no traveller required any- 
thing more solid than his newspaper for his hour's 
steaming. But as the iron lengthened, and as 
cities, remote from each other, were brought closer, 


the time spent in the railway carriage extended, 


travellers multiplied, and the newspaper ceased to 
be sufficient for the journey. At this period reading 
matter for the rail sensibly increased; the tide of 
cheap literature setin. French novels, not, unfor- 
tunately, of questionable character, were introduced 
by the newsman, simply because he could buy them 
at one third less than any other publication selling 
at the same price. The public purchased the wares 
they saw before them, and very soon the ingenious 
caterers for railway readers flattered themselves 
that there was a general demand amongst all 
classes for the peculiar style of literature upon 
which it had been their good fortune to hit. The 
more eminent booksellers and publishers stood 
aloof, whilst others, less scrupulous, finding a 
market open and ready made to their hands, were 
” * * 

‘‘ When it became evident that the vendors of 
books and papers were deriving large sums of money 
from their business, the directors of the several 
companies resolved to make a charge for permission 
to carry it on; and tenders were duly advertised 
for, regard being had to the amount offered, and 
by no means to the mode in which it was proposed 
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to prosecute the work. In some cases 200/., and 
in others as much as 600/. per annum have been 
deemed a fair rental for the book-stall at a London 
terminus. At one of the most important stations 
in the metropolis, a bookseller who at one time 
professed himself unable to contribute 601. by way 
of rent to a benefit society established for the ser- 
vants of the company, offered two years afterwards 
600/. when the privilege was put up to public 
auction. The extent to which literary trash has 
been sold at these railway bookshops, may be con- | 
ceived, when it is stated that a large profit has still 
remained for the bookseller after paying the very 

large rent-charge to the company.” 


We now turn to the Essay. The value of | 
the following introductory remarks may be | 
estimated, by considering for a moment the | 
vast extent and activity of our railway | 
system. It was lately stated in The Times, | 

at the locomotive engine ran, during the | 
past year, over more than forty millions of 
miles, being an average of more than a hun- 
dred thousand miles a day :— 


“The revolution effected in the habits of the 
people by the introduction of railroads is too 
evident to be insisted upon. It is certain that we | 
are all on the move. Folks travel now, not only | 
because their business urges them abroad, but 
because the facilities of locomotion are too tempting | 
to suffer them to remain at home. Just as the | 
humble, who never wrote letters under the old | 
postage system, now open the floodgates of their | 
affections once or twice a week, indulging in two- 
pennyworth of correspondence and ten shillings’ | 
worth of gratification and delight, so do the poorer | 
citizens of the State, who never ventured upon the | 
dearly-purchased luxury of the mail-coach, greedily | 
avail themselves at this hour of the cheap and | 
manifold en,oyments of the rail. Travelling of late | 
has been increasing in geometrical progression. | 
Nobody shuts himself up in exclusive ignorance at | 
home. People who never quitted their village for | 
the last forty years of their lives, and whose bodies, | 
souls, limbs, ideas, prejudices and passions, have | 
daily revolved in the narrowest of all circles, have | 








few hours been brought in presence of the con- 


gregated productions of the world, and within reach | 


of civilising influences unknown to monarchs of a 
former age. 
effects of the new system of conveyance would be 
to indite one of the most instructive and hopeful 
volumes of the time. One effect is too remarkable 
to be overlooked. Men cannot move their bodies 
and leave their minds behind them. In proportion 
as we stretch our limbs do we enlarge our thoughts.” 


_ Are we turning this rushing and scamper- 
ing over the land, asks the essayist, to ad- 
vantage P— 


“The question forcibly occurred to us the other 
day in a first-class carriage, in which two young 
ladies and a boy, for the space of three mortal 
hours, were amusing themselves and alarming us 
by a devotion to a trashy French novel, most 
eruelly and sacrilegiously misplaced. A volume of 
‘Eugene Sue’ was in the hands of each. The 
colour of the books was light green, and we re- 
membered to have seen a huge heap of such covers 
as we hastily passed the book-stall at the station 
on our way to the carriage. Could it be possible 
that the conductors of our railways, all-powerful 
and responsible as they are, had either set up 
themselves, or permitted others to establish on 
their ground, storehouses of positively injurious 
aliment for the hungry minds that sought refresh- 
ment on their feverish way? Did they sell poison 
in their literary refreshment rooms, and stuff 
whose deleterious effects twenty doctors would not 
be sufficient to eradicate?’ We resolved to ascer- 
tain at the earliest opportunity, and within a week 
visited, every railway terminus in this metropolis. 
It was a painful and a humiliating inspection. 
With few exceptions, unmitigated rubbish encum- 
bered the bookshelves of almost every bookstall 
we visited.” 





To speak of the immediate and remote | Mildly. 


A movement has, however, been made on 
the North-Western Railway to put an end to 
this unwholesome condition of things. The 
stalls have been taken by a spirited bookseller 
and news-agent, determined to supply none 
but works of sterling literature ; and the lead- 
ing publishers have responded to this move- 
ment by the reproduction of some of their 
most valuable copyrights in shilling and half- 
crown volumes. The little reprint of Lord 
Mahon’s ‘ Narrative of the Insurrection of 
1845,’ appears to have been the first step to 
improvement :— 

“It caught our eye, as it had already fortunately 
arrested the attention at more than one railway 
station of Mr. Macaulay, the historian. The sight 
of it suggested to that brilliant writer the idea and 
title of a ‘ Traveller’s Library,’ and at his instiga- 


| tion—for which we here tender him our thanks 


—Messrs. Longman commenced the cheap and 
popular series known by this name, and adorned 
by Mr. Macaulay’s own charming productions. 

** As we progressed north, a wholesome change, 
we rejoice to say, became visible in railway book- 
stalls. We had trudged in vain after the school- 
master elsewhere, but we caught him by the button 
at Euston-square; and it is with the object of in- 
ducing him to be less partial in his walks that we 
now venture thus publicly to appeal to him. At 
the North-Western terminus we diligently searched 
for that which required but little looking after in 
other places, but we poked in vain for the trash. 


'Ifit had ever been there, the broom had been before 


us and swept it clean away. We asked for some- 
thing ‘highly coloured.’ The bookseller politely 
presented us with Kiigler’s ‘Handbook of Paint- 
ing.’ We shook our head and demanded a volume 
more intimately concerned with life and the world. 
We were offered ‘ Kosmos,’ ‘Something less uni- 
versal,’ said we, ‘befits the London traveller.’ 
We were answered by ‘ Prescott’s Mexico,’ ‘Modern 
Travel,’ and ‘ Murray’s Handbook of France.’ We 
could not get rubbish, whatever price we might 
offer to pay for it. There were no ‘ Eugene Sues’ 


| for love or money—no cheap translations of any 
this = by means of steam, in the course of a | kind—no bribes to ignorance or unholy temptations 
1 


to folly. 
commiseratingly to the bookseller. 
smiled. 


‘You'll soon be in the Gazette,’ we said 
The bookseller 
‘You never sell those things,’ we added 
‘Constantly; we can sell nothing else.’ 
‘What! have you nothing for the million?’ ‘ Cer- 
tainly; here is ‘ Logic for the Million,’ price 6s. ; 
. *. 5 4 ’ 
will you buy it?’ ‘Thank you, but surely books 
Jy ? . . 
of a more chatty character ”  €Chatty—oh, 
yes! ‘Coleridge’s Table Talk’ is a standard dish 
here, and never wants purchasers.’ ”’ 


The following further account of the re- 
formation of the Literature of the Rail is ex- 
tremely curious and interesting :— 


‘“When the present proprietor of the Euston- 
square book-shop acquired the sole right of selling 
books and newspapers on the London and North- 
Western Railway, he found at the various stations 
on the line a miscellaneous collection of publica- 
tions of the lowest possible character, and vendors 
equally miscellaneous and irresponsible. The 
keepers of the book-stalls, in fact, were without 
credit, without means, without education, without 








information. They bought cheaply to sell at a 
| large profit, and the more despicable their com- 
modities the greater their gains. At one fell swoop 
the injurious heap wasremoved. At first the result 
was most discouraging. An evident check had been 
given to demand; but as the new proprietor was 
gradually able to obtain the assistance of young 
men who had been educated as booksellers, and 
as public attention was drawn to the improvement 
in the character of the books exposed for sale, the 
returns perceptibly improved, and have maintained 
a steady progressive increase greatly in excess of 
the proportion to be expected from the increase of 
travelling up to the present time. Every new 
work of interest as it appeared was furnished to 
the stalls, from Macaulay's ‘England’ down to 


Murray's ‘Colonial Library,’ and purchasers were 








not slow to come for all. Upon many good books 

as well of recent as of more remote Ublication. 
there has been an actual run, ‘Macaul te 
rapidly, ‘ Layard’ not less so. r ‘Stoke, : sold 
Pokers,’ a sketch of the London and " _ 
Western Railway, published in Murray's « Ci 9 
Library,’ sold to the extent of upwards of ae 
copies. Borrow’s ‘ Bible’ and ‘ Gypsies in Spain,’ 
are always in demand, and St. John’s ‘ Highland 
Sports’ keep pace with them. Graver books hay 

equally steady sale. Coleridge’s works are po ai 
on the rail.‘ Friends in Council,’ ‘Cetmagiien f 
ray Solitude,’ and similar small books grasping 
great subjects, and written with high philosophical 
aim, are continually purchased. 4 Poetry is no 
drug at the prosaic terminus if the price of the 
article be moderate. Moore's ‘Songs and Ballads.’ 
published at 5s. each : Tennyson's works, and 
especially ‘In Memoriam,’ have gone off eagerly : 
the same remark applies to the Lays of Macaulay 
and to the Scotch Ballads of Aytoun. A pamphlet, 
a new book, written by a person of eminence, on a 
subject of immediate interest, goes off like wildfire 
at the rail. The Bishop of Exeter’s pamphlet on 
‘Baptismal Regeneration,’ and Baptist Noel's book 
on the Church, had an unlimited sale at Euston. 
square while excitement on these questions lasted, 
Books on sporting matters, published by Longman, 
such as ‘The Hunting Field,’ are purchased very 
generally by country gentlemen, who appear, ac- 
cording to our intelligent informant, to have had no 
opportunity of seeing such works before.” 


The public are certainly much indebted to 
Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, the agents 
and principal speculators in this honourable 
movement, for, continues the author,— 


‘The style of books sold depends more upon the 
salesman than on the locality; but there are ex- 
ceptions to the rule. At Bangor, all books in the 
Welsh language must have a strong Dissenting and 
Radical savour. English books at the same station 
must be High Church and Conservative. School- 
boys always insist upon having Ainsworth’s novels 
and anything terrible. Children’s books are dis- 
dained, and left for their sisters. ‘ Jack Sheppard 
is tabooed at the North-Western, and great Is the 
wrath of the boysaccordingly. Stations have their 
idiosyneracies. Yorkshire is not partial to poetry. 
It is very difficult to sell a valuable book at any of 
the stands between Derby, Leeds, and Manchester. 
Religious books hardly find a purchaser in Liver- 
pool, while at Manchester, at the other end 1 
line, they are in high demand. ‘ Sophisms of free 
Trade,’ by Serjeant Byles, sold at all the stations 
to the extent of some hundreds. The ‘ Answer to 
that brochure was scarcely looked at, although e 
line is crowded with free trade passengers, oe 
traverses the most important free trade districts 1n 
the kingdom. , 

“ Descending to the cheaper volumes, pedo 
important section of this singularly interes - 
trade, we arrive at valuable facts. W eale : er 
of practical scientific works, published . <= 
9s. each, have been, and continue to we; bw 
generally purchased by the mechanics, ved 
drivers, and others employed upon the a oe 
sands of copies have been circulated — ks 0 
industrious hands. For cheap and useful peso 
this kind, working men generally and wn pees 7 
people are the best customers, while — sively to 
mechanics confine their patronage ~~ man's 
the cheaper religious publications, a - 
‘Traveller's Library,’ price 1s., found a ‘Hastings 
once. A thousand copies of ‘W sige? i be a 
were disposed of as quickly as they ae sold ; 
plied ; of ‘ Lord Clive’ 750 copies pg bo books 
of ‘London’ 500; and the sale 0 
steadily goes on. oe 4 

" Cheap literature is a paying ange 
ciously managed. A host of readers vende of the 
up along tue lines of rail, and ‘Tong be wantitg 
North-Western missionary will not hale direc: 
at every terminus in the kingdom. hes than thei? 
tors will find it their interest, D0. telligent 2% 
duty, to secure the co-operation of in a 
and bookstalls will crave for wae 
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: hief purveyors must not be slow to fur- 
which re be a speedy and final sweeping 


‘ : 1 in God’s name 
trumpery and trash, anc : 
yp =¥ make one great effort in a pro- 


‘ing direction towards elevating the character of 
or humbler fellow-countrymen, and improving the 
minds and hearts of all.” . re 
The timely interposition of this spirited 
will doubtless =< - 4 = such 
‘nable trash; and appealing to the un- 
eine of the people, will lead them to 
taste of the pleasures of literature at a fountain 
qhose waters are pure and afford permanent 
enjoyment. The writer has spoken the right 
words in the right place, and at the right 
season, and the solid arguments he advances 
deserve the zealous consideration of the Rail- 
uthorities. 
Si announced in the Preface that the 
Great Northern Railway has judiciously fol- 
lowed in the clear track marked out by the 
North Western, and that the South Western 
Company are now advertising for tenders to 
supply their lines of railway with books and 
newspapers ; and if directors and publishers 
will unite in their efforts, we have no doubt 
they will find that while serving their private 
interests they are promoting the general weal. 








SUMMARY. 


Bustacee; An Elegy. By the Right Hon. Charles 
Tennyson D’Eyncourt. Saunders and Otley. 
Tuis little elegaic poem is the tribute of a father’s 
affection to the memory of a much-loved and noble 
son, Captain Eustace d’Eyncourt was cut off by 
yellow fever, at the age of 25, only a few days 
after he had joined his regiment, the 46th, in 
Barbadoes. A brother officer, Henry Mordaunt, 
aged 23, who tended D’Eyncourt in his sickness, 
was also attacked, and died the same evening, and 
the two friends were buried next day, side by side, 
inthe same grave. It was a sad instance of two 
“lovely in their lives, and in their death not 
divided.” The officers of the regiment erected a 
handsome tomb over their grave, with an inscrip- 
tion honourably recording the worth of the deceased. 
A clock-bell was also cast at Barbadoes, on which, 
2 memory of D’Eyncourt’s death, the following 
words are inscribed ;— 
Me posuit 
“Carolus de Eyncourt, 
Filium, flore etatis abreptum, 
Eustachium dilectissimum deflens. 
Revocet vox mea dulces amoris horas :— 
Moneat quoque—quam fugaces ! 
Quantula sit vita ! 
a -_ and bell are now placed in one of the 
- Iubine the family residence, Bayons Manor, Lin- 
ure. We quote the inscription, both because 
yu gr and because the poem is stated by 
the bel or to be an expanded translation” — 
a a3 in the original, being supposed to 
roughout the Poem. With description of 
moral a ae sentative of family events, 
wedone 's and lessons are interspersed. The 
ny aga Y is gentle in dealing with subjects 
” a i so sacred ; and we have 
written, is — y the poem, while pleasingly 
ha _* y the outflow of natural feeling, 
Pie of other, _ _ been seeking to invite the 
aga “_ t 1e way in which he was utter- 
r . grief. This 1s more than can be said 
sue poetry, in which there is often 
a = Fog than befits the subject. No 
he ryan ‘ ‘ “By without entering into the 
"2s inspired « g . ove and regret by which it 
fom it sooth? and, while mourners may derive 
Prevented ng solace, a striking illustration is 
: Wall of the instability of every 
good, lity of every earthly 


‘lea ; 
f the Mountaing eee in Eastern 
‘A Boog’ gum, Pickering. 
a the p bes ated sae Magy sl nothing in’t,’ 
Rate Obie ‘axim of the day, and the legiti- 
of writing,—to conyey either instruc- 





tion or amusement is quite lost sight of. We 
have books on every conceivable subject, with no 
conceivable purpose, but the epidemic mania must 
have been strong indeed that could have produced 
the ‘Tales of the Mountains.’ The first of them 
is entitled ‘The Mountain Home.’ It is an account 
of the residence of an English family in the province 
of Liege. Twenty-four pages are devoted to ex- 
plaining why they went there; but, until the 
author explains his explanation, we can give no 
information on the subject. To sketch the story 
would give a faint idea of the absurdity of the 
whole, for, though the outline is sufficiently gro- 
tesque, the filling up is more ridiculous still. The 
speaker—a guest in the house—describes himself 
as an old bachelor, but finally turns Benedict in 
favour of a lively widow, sister of his host, whose 
husband shamefully deserted her, and was conve- 
niently killed ina duel. His principal character- 
istic is a propensity for ‘betting,’ but as he gene- 
rally stakes his ‘head,’—a thing which, judging 
from his conversatiotf, his friends would hardly 
care to win, and which it would be no great detri- 
ment to lose,—this gambling turn is perfectly 
harmless. The remainder of the dramatis persone 
consist of a talkative father, an insipid mother, six 
sons, one daughter, two lovers, a doctor, and a few 
subordinates. The incidents embrace several sup- 
pers with minute bills of fare, and, by way of 
contrast to these substantial entertainments, a 
multitude of ghosts. Indeed, the family are always 
either eating or ghost-seeing. Several stories are 
related over the whisky- punch: each narrator 
seems emulous that his own tale should be the 
dullest, and so close is the race that it would be 
difficult to decide between them. The book has 
no redeeming point, except the negative one of 
being harmless, This exciting narrative is suc- 
ceeded by a chapter of wholesale murders, appa- 
rently the commencement of a story, of which the 
end is omitted; then follows, to conclude, the 
tale of ‘The Prophetess of Embourg,’ which is 
absolutely unreadable. Greater trash we believe 
it to be impossible to compress within the limits of 
two small volumes, and we implore the author not 
to fulfil his threat of giving to the public further 
treasures from his ‘‘ stock of legendary lore.” 

A Specimen of Caligraphic Art. Respectfully dedi- 

cated to all Nations. By John Craik. 

Ir is something new to meet with such a costly 

book as this intended solely to illustrate the beau- 

ties of penmanship. If such a production was likely 
to have the effect of making all men become better 
writers, and decide at once upon adopting ‘‘a good 
bold hand,” ,we should look forward to being re- 
lieved from a world of trouble which the hierogly- 
phical writing of our friends often creates. May 
the enthusiasm of Mr. Craik not go unrewarded, 
and his beautiful writing have its fair influence on 
all hands, for we have never seen anything of its kind 
more perfectly executed. The specimens, which 
consist of 14 verses of a poem on God, by the 

Russian poet Derzhavin, are lithographed by 

Maclure and Macdonald ; the originals were written 

with a steel pen, and with extraordinary ease and 

facility. Mr. Craik is the writing master at the 

Dumfries Academy. 

The Ionian Tslands; what they Lost and have 
Suffered under the Thirty-five Years’ Administra- 
tion of Lord High Commissioners. By an Ionian. 
Ridgway. et 

Wirn frequent letters signed ‘An Jonian,” the 

readers of the political journals have for some years 

been familiar. Resident in London, he has done 
all in his power to awaken public attention, some- 
times to the neglect, at other times to the mis- 
management, of the Ionian Islands by the British 

Government. The present work is written in 

reply to a pamphlet entitled “ The Tonian Islands 

under British Protection.” Into the political ques- 
tions discussed it is not for us to enter ; suffice it 


1833, an able treatise appeared, “The Colonies 
| and the Ionian Islands,” by Colonel C. J. Napier, 
in which the evil effects of various parts of that policy 
were pointed out, which the writer of the present 
work more vehemently denounces. The style is in 
some places intemperate even for a political contro- 
versialist ; but this is pardonable in one who feels 
warmly on a subject in which few take sufficient 
interest. Some excuse must be made, however, 
| for the writer, who has been assailed with personal 
attacks, ungenerous and unbecoming. The reply 
to a remark intended to disparage ‘‘the Ionian” 
with Englishmen, that he was “the brother of a 
shopkeeper at Corfu,” is dignified and eloquent, 
and the castigation inflicted on the Oxford man 
who demeaned himself by the allusion is well- 
merited. While feeling it no disgrace to be 
related to one engaged in honourable trade, his 
brother being the chief bookseller in the island, 
the Ionian tells his assailant that, if his classic 
enthusiasm ever lead him to Sappho’s Leap in 
Leucadia, he will find he is upon the ancestral 
land of the ‘shopkeeper of Corfu.” He then 
skilfully turns the point to the subject of his 
pamphlet, by showing how the Ionians are excluded 
from most of those positions which, in England, 
are counted more honourable than business. As 
literary reviewers, while we avoid entering on 
the ma/ter of political controversies, the manner of 
conducting them is within our province, and, 
therefore, we notice this. In the Appendix, various 
documents and papers are given. The perusal of 
this pamphlet, with that to which it is a reply, will 
afford the fullest information on the Ionian Islands, 
which are of growing importance in connexion with 
British influence in the Mediterranean and the East, 
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NEW METHOD OF WEIGHING AT THE MINT, 


AmoncG the changes consequent upon the re-model- 
ling of the Royal Mint, will be a total reformation 
in the weighing department, by the introduction of 
‘ Cotton’s Patent Automaton Balances,’ which have 
been employed at the Bank of England for more 
than eight years past with great success. To meet 
the requirements of the Mint, a complete system 
of these balances is now in course of construction 
by Messrs. Napier and Son, Engineers, of Lambeth, 
capable of weighing about 60,000 pieces per day ; 
the mechanical arrangement is somewhat changed 
to suit for Mint purposes. At the Bank of England 
it is necessary to divide the coin into two classes 
only, those that are too light, and those of suffi- 
cient weight, the first being rejected and disfigured, 
and the last returned to circulation; but in the 
primary classification made at the Mint, those that 





to say, that the Ionian, while friendly to British 
protection, complains bitterly of the maladminis- | 
tration of some of the British Commissioners, and | 
describes the Islands as groaning under all the | 
evils to which those countries seem doomed which 
are under the control of the Colonial office. In 


are too heavy must also be detected, as a loss would 
accrue should such pieces be allowed to pass. The 
machines for the Mint are adapted to separate the 
pieces weighed into three classes—viz., the too 
heavy, the medium, and the too light, Those who 
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have seen the machines at work at the Bank of 
England, or the one belonging to the Bank at the 
Exhibition, may remember that two hammers are 
employed to displace the coin from the scale after 
being weighed, one acting higher than the other— 
the lower hammer striking first, and sending the 
coin, if heavy, to the box for heavy; but, if light, 
passing under, while the high hammer sends it to 
the receptacle for light pieces. Instead of these 
hammers, the weight of the piece is indicated by 
the beam, and is estimated by a brass finger, work- 
ing in a slot made in the pendant attached to the 
bottom of the scale. This finger, being raised at 
each weighing by a cam movement, is allowed to 
descend immediately after the weighing is com- 
pleted, and the pendant held fast, until arrested 
in its downward progress by coming to the bottom 
of the groove made in the pendant. When at rest 
in this position, another movement, working in 
conjunction, brings a vibrating tube or channel 
against a stop, which the action of the finger has 
brought into position; the upper end of the tube 
being ready to receive the coin as it is displaced 
from the scale, which will be effected by the piece 
next coming on, and the lower end placed over one 
of three openings to subservient channels, accord- 
ing as the coin may be too heavy, medium, or too 
light, and thence into the compartinent desired. 
As the medium pieces should not exceed certain 
limits, light or heavy, the descending pendant, 
whichever it may happen to be, is allowed to sub- 
tract from itself a piece of fine wire of the weight 
required, and leave it on a fixed support; but if 
the surplus or deficiency in the coin does not ex- 
ceed this small weight, the beam will of course 
remain horizontal, or nearly so, and the piece 
weighed will be treated as medium. 





THE ARCHXOLOGICAL MEETINGS. 


WE proceed to give a resumé of the most interest- 
ing matters brought before the members and friends 
of the two societies, ‘the Institute’ and ‘ the Asso- 
ciation,’ at the meetings which have just ter- 
minated. 

At Bristol the Institute commenced proceed- 
ings by a soirée, held at the Philosophical Insti- 
tution, Park-street, at which Mr. Freeman ex- 
cited a discussion of some warmth, by taking up 
the subject which we thought had been suffered 
to die a death of weakness long ago. His paper 
was upon the ‘Illustration and Preservation of 
Ancient Monuments,’ some of which, he thought, 
might be allowed to crumble in decay without an 
effort to save them, because their whole value con- 
sisted in their being antiquated relics; but castles, 
abbeys, halls, and cathedrals should be preserved 
as much as possible in their primitive appearance 
and condition. Strange and inconsistent as it may 
seem, he argued that the restoration, we might 
say preservation, of St. Mary Redcliffe Church, 
now going on under the direction of the Canynge 
Society, was rather a matter of regret than con- 
gratulation, for its antiquated appearance would 
be completely destroyed. It is not easy, however, 
to see where decay is likely to stop, and where 
repair should begin; and a shapeless ruin of a 
church, of all things, is but a sad offering to anti- 

uarian lore. In a similar spirit, Mr. Freeman 
alluded to other reparations going on in Bristol, 
saying, they were a source of considerable regret 
to the lovers of antiquity. Upon Lord Elgin he 
fell with the violence and severity of Byron, for 
removing the Parthenon relics and others from 
their hallowed ground ; even Dr. Layard, whose 
labours and discoveries have redounded to the 
honour of England, did not escape, and if Mr. 
Freeman had his way, the invaluable relics now 
rescued to be the books of ancient history, should 
have been left buried in the sand for ever. We 
could scarcely say enough in refutation of such 
shallow, such curiosity-shop archeology as this. 


Mr. Hawkins and Mr. Hopkinson defended Dr. | 


Layard and Lord Elgin, remarking that the world 
would have been ignorant of many of the finest 
specimens of sculpture if they had not been thus 
brought to light, and they would have been wholly 





destroyed by this time if left on their ancient 
site. 

The regalia and muniments of the Corporation 
of Bristol are remarkably well preserved, and the 
latter form a series of royal grants from the time 
of Henry II. (1164) to the present. Many are 
illuminated, and are highly valued by the successive 
possessors. ‘The seals of the corporation are inter- 
esting specimens of the art of engraving in the 
thirteenth century, when Edward I. granted the 
privilege of using a seal to the corporation. 

Professor Willis gave a lecture upon the Cathe- 
dral at Wells, which was built under Bishop 
Jocelyn’s direction in the time from 1206 to 1242. 
He conceived the present building had been 
enlarged; he pointed out two different kinds of 
work in the building, which he considered showed 
that the original architect and his workmen who 
had commenced the cathedral were dead and gone 
before the work was finished in the middle ages. 
Mr. Cockerell, R.A., afterwards gave an account of 
the sculptured figures on the west front of the 
cathedral, which consist of 600 large and small 
statues, arranged in nine tiers, which he calculated 
cost 20,0007. On the following day the old church 
of St. Mary Redcliffe was inspected, and Mr. 
Godwin read a paper upon its history, from which 
we gather that it was founded by the merchants by 
grants as early as 1207, and there is an indulgence 
in existence, granting an excuse from ten days’ pe- 
nance to all who contributed to the funds for repair, 
dated 1246. Sir Simon Burton and William Ca- 
nynges appear to have been the most active in the 
erection of the church in the period from 1294 to 
1475, when Canynges died. This personage is also 
interesting from being the ancestor of the celebrated 
statesman, George Canning. Unlike Mr. Freeman, 
he (Mr. Godwin) observed that ‘‘ pride of country, 
love of country and duty to God prompted strongly 
to the restoration of this church.” Mr. J. Britton, 
F.S.A., gave an account of the numerous celebrated 
people with whose career Bristol has been in some 
way or other connected. 

The Chevalier Bunsen afterwards read a very 
interesting and learned dissertation on the Lake 
Meeris. After remarking upon the important 
place in engineering that works connected with 
canals and draining on the largest scale, as in 
Holland, held, he stated:—‘‘ The Dutch dykes 
have conquered a whole land (as the Batavian 
historians and poets justly say) from the waves; 


those dykes, enjoys the astonishing view of luxu- 
riant meadows and fertile lands, with their flocks, 
and mills, and villages, and towns, lower than the 
sea which washes the opposite banks, The con- 
struction of the great canal de Languedoc under 
Louis XIV., formed an epoch in the history of the 
cultivation of the soil and the internal commerce of 
France. The Bridgewater canal, and similar works 
in this country, which are of such paramount im- 
portance, even after the introduction of the railway 
system, that (to use the words of a late illustrious 
engineer) canals being introduced, the principal use 
of the rivers is to feed them. The canal of Gotten- 
burg, in Sweden, by a wonderful system of sluices, 
connects plains and coasts separated by a ridge of 
mountains; so that here, to ordinary appearance, 
the problem is solved, to make the water run up 
hill. The great genius of Riechenbach did the 
same in Bavaria, in order to profit by a clause in 
the treaty of Ried, of 1813, which granted to 


rich salt springs of the Salzburg, but left to her the 
problem of conducting it over the mountains. The 
ancient world knew and prized the value of such 
constructions. The immense works connected with 





the Lake Copais, in Beeotia, belong to very ancient 
times, and are considerably more important than 


the more famous (because more known and more | 


trumpeted by their authors) Roman works of the 
Cloaca Maxima and the emissary of the Alban lake. 
The construction of the emissary of the Lacus 
Fucinus, under the Emperor Claudius, in the pre- 
sent Abruzzi, is mentioned as an historical event 
by Tacitus, although a failure from the beginning. 


_ The supposed site of the Lake Meeris, of which 


the traveller moving on the roads, conducted over 


' 
' 





' caster (John of Gaunt), since which tim 


he gave a very complete descri 
map and diagram, was explained, and the Chev: 
lier considered he had established, by his re ct 
a principal point of interest, that the lake Mae 
was a vast reservoir of the Nile, destined § ° 
irrigation of the province of Fajum.” In ana 
ing, he said, or I cannot end these remarks on ao 
the great engineering and architectural productions 
of the ancient world, without placing before yons 
mind the consoling contrast, that, whereas’ the 
great work of Egypt—the only beneficial one of 
the Old Empire—so exhausted the resources of the 
empire, that less than 100 years after that cor 
struction, the proud throne of the Pharaohs la 
prey to the irruptions of Bedouin hordes, w = s 
in our age, in this country, works which, 4 
tain degree, equal those ancient works in grand ur 
and surpass them in usefulness, arising in wonder. 
ful succession, not by the command of a despotic 
government, but by the free co-operation of a creat 
nation, and more and more developing On ve. 
sources of the empire, and extending the sphere of 
general civilization.” 

The members of ‘ The Association’ assembled at 
Derby, under their President, Sir Oswald Mosley, 
on the 20th ult. In his inaugural address, at the 
Atheneum, upon the general subject of Arche. 
logy, and the duty of the antiquary, Sir Oswall 
reminded us of our obligations to Mr. Gould, , 
member of the Association, for having repeatedly 
endeavoured to induce Government to bring home 
the ‘Cleopatra’s Needle.’ In connexion with th 
tombs of ancient Egypt and Nineveh, he was led 
to speak of the tumuli of Derbyshire and Stafford, 
which, according to the researches of Mr. Bateman, 
belonged to the ancient Britons, though the towns 
and villages around are of Saxon origin, That the 
wolf, wild boar, and bear, now extinct, were once 
living in abundance in the woodlands of Derby- 
shire, he thought proved in several ways; a passage 
by the Poet Martial, referring to the punishment 
of Laureolus, would lead us to infer that the bears 
used in the amphitheatres of the Romans for their 
combats were supplied from the woods of Britain; 
and in the Harleian MSS., No. 603, is a drawing 
of a Saxon amphitheatre, in which a tame bear ts 
exhibited for the amusement of the spectators. The 
hamlet called Bearwardcote (now Barrowcote), he 
thought, arose from the residence of a bear-keeper. 
Whether Derby owes its name to a contraction « 
the Roman ‘Derventio,’ joined with the Saxon 
‘, 


——_ 
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pion, assisted by a 


’ 


3 


C Pe 


to a cer. 


is a question; the word deor, in Saxon, sig- 
nified a wild beast, and deor aby would mean the 
abode of them. In the ‘ Doomsday’ survey nearly 
all the land of Derbyshire had passed into the 
hands of the Normans, of whom Henry de Ferrers in 
the south, and William Peverel in the north, were 
the most powerful. These families were united by 
a marriage, and the Ferrers enjoyed the worye' 
for four generations, under the title of Far! 0! 
Derby. They were forfeited, however, by Robert 
de Ferrers, and given to Edward Earl of Lames 
becoming the Duchy of Lancaster, when Henry IV. 


. -o n- 
ascended the throne, as son of the Duke of 4 
e 


: - of the 
duchy has remained the private property of tt 


reigning monarch. + stn gulaatans 
Mr. Pettigrew delivered an enthusiastic eu Notes 
upon antiquarian pursuits, and directed attention 


ont le 


to the departments in the study which mig 


i . ; es, hiero- 
most efficiently followed—ancient languages, ! 


_glyphics, and architecture. 


Bavaria the use of a considerable quantity of the | 


| party stopped to see the church, the 
| is a curiosity of architecture, as rem 


| = ; > of being t¥! 
_ dicular, and having the appearance of being 


. 1p ‘ollow- 
The excursions were entered upon 7 eter? 
ing day, beginning with a trip along the 


valley of the Derwent to Chesterfield, pense 
spire of which 


arkable as the 
tower of Pisa, being completely out of the pepe 

hureh 
by some tremendous force : the date of the est 
is about the fourteenth century. Greas a , 
ment was afforded by a compass eae head 
knight in armour kneeling on 4 slab lab ¥ 
had belonged to another figure, and puns fortu: 
of a different period. So the savans “nt thouch 
nately for their honour, not to be — eet we 
such things have occurred before now; 
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— stone as a druidical altar. Another object 
pera was 8 monument bearing a large bone, 
ot aaa tradition, was considered to be one of 
which, f the dun cow, famous in the history of 
there " of Warwick. Balsover Castle was next 
Guy, ~ fine old ruin of the time of James I, 
+ og ost interesting objects here met with appear 
i been the collection of Etruscan vases, and 
i Greek and Egyptian relics, belonging to the 
ee Me Hamilton Grey, who with his lady resides 


in the old keep. 





Drvasdust offer his homage to a | 


Hardwicke Hall, one of the finest examples of | 


the enriched Elizabethan style in the country, was 


| 


also an attraction, as much for its architectural | 


merits, as for being the place where Mary Queen of | 
’ 


Scots Was received by the Earl of Shrewsbury, her 
keeper. Interesting, also, from its connexion with 
the same unfortunate lady, is Winfield Manor, 
here she WAS imprisoned : this is now in ruins, 
having been built in the time of Henry IV., and is 
now the property of the Rev. Samuel Holton. 
The Rev. Mr. Herrington read a paper upon its 
history, from which we gather some interesting 
matter concerning Mary Queen of Scots. Accord- 
ing to Camden, 1t was whilst she wasa captive here 
that Leonard Dacres plotted to deliver her. She was 
at Winfield in 1584, and was removed from there 
to Tutbury. It appears that at the former place 
there were 210 gentlemen, yeomen, officers, and 
soldiers, employed in guarding her. Her domestic 
establishment consisted of 5 gentlemen, 14 servi- 
tors, 3 cooks, 4 boys, 3 gentlemen’s men, 6 gentle- 
women, 2 wives, 10 wenches and children. The 
diet of the Queen of Scots, on both ‘‘fishe and 
feshe” days, is said to have been “‘ about 16 dishes 
at both, dressed after their owne manner, some- 
times more or less as the provision serveth. The 
two secretarys, master of her household, her physi- 
cian, and Dr. Preau, have a messe of seven or 
eight dishes, and do dine always before the Queen, 
and their own servants have their reversion ; and 
the rest of her folke dine with the reversion of her 
meat; also her gentlewomen and the two wyves, 
and other maids and children, being 15, have the 
messes of meat of nine dishes at both courses for 
the better sort, and five dishes for the meaner 
sort.” The Queen and her train are said to have 
consumed about 10 tuns of wine a-year. 

A delightful excursion to Chatsworth occupied 
the chief part of Wednesday, and the beautiful 
gardens, the fountain throwing its cloud of water 
26) feet high, the cascade and the mimic rocks, 
above all, the conservatory, shown by Mr. Paxton 
himself, where all kinds of tropical plants thrive as in 
tueir native soil, must have formed a very agreeable 
change from mouldering battlements and musty 
“suuiments, welcome even to antiquarians. Mr. 
Paxton said, that if the Crystal Palace were to be 
wade a winter garden, he should recommend the 
centre to have a really tropical climate, namely, a 
high degree of heat with a strong current of air. 
Proceeding then to Haddon Hall, where the party 
pay we ge vy the Duke of Rutland, accompanied 
3 7 2 ¢ , y », > 5 
Desshary lilly on, Ml : wit . on 
fom 1670 0 1674. Many remunste of the eli 
wile thoes O74. Many remnants of the old 
a Swere pointed out, and of the jovial 
ae the day's sport. Of these an 
w tie the hands ae ~ — have been used 
who in the opinion of hi fell on y biskod rae ae 
chile in thie Solin € gl s aig his leer 
poured down through t] rs ‘ — rs liberally 
The Duke ot — ~ sleeves of his doublet. 
thanked My eon “e* Sir Oswald Mosley 
tee company retumnel rd om ae oa cog and 
Nesting at the Atheneut Sr eae ae 

; um, to hear papers by Mr. 
wal Bagot brshire, by Mr. Planché on the Armo- 
Dethedde Jewitt on the § Mag 
Laws, Moseley on the Mining 
& the p a) and Tutbury Castle were included 
me for the day. The Castle was 


~wiwell, on some of the Ancient Monastic Institu. 
Liewel mings of Ferrers — pear es 
0TtS an ‘as ' 
Looe » and by Mr. I astimes of 
On Th 
h ursday the seat of Sir Oswald Mosley 





| Sir Ralph Sadleir’s letters: one was that the Queen 
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another of the prisons of poor Mary, and the 
President related some curious stories of her from 


was allowed a tun of wine per month (not a ton 
weight, we presume, but a vessel of that name), 
besides what she required for bathing in. In the 
conversation, SirO. Mosley suggested that perhaps 
this fact threw some light on the traditional death 
of the Duke of Clarence, said to have been thrown 
into a butt of Malmsey, for he might have been 
drowned in his bath, as such a luxurious style of 
bathing was the practice of earlier times. Worton 
Hall, the seat of Mr. Davenport Bromley, attracted 
much notice from its romantic beauty of situation, 
and it was said that the celebrated Rousseau had 
once lived there. The Rev. Mr. Broughton read 
an interesting account of Norbury Church, which 
contains some fine specimens of painted glass and 
brasses. In the evening, Mr. Bateman contributed 
some observations on the barrows opened near 
Bakewell ; Mr. Heywood, M.P., read a paper on 
the commission of 1689 to prepare alterations in 
the Prayer Book ; Mr. Reed explained some copies 
of brasses in the room; and Mr. Pettigrew read a 
valuable paper on the discovery of the ancient city 
of Sharcos, in Sardinia. 

The morning of Friday was occupied with a 
visit to Melbourne, the etymology of which place 
was given as from imae/, Saxon for a cross, and 
burn for brook. After seeing the beautiful resi- 
dence of Lord Melbourne, Mr. Briggs read a short 
notice of the antiquities of Melbourne, describing the 
castle of King’s Newton, where King Charles IL, 
though suffering his misfortunes, was gay enough 
to amuse himself with making an anagram of his 
title, ‘Carolus Rex,’ which reads ‘ cras ero lux.’ 

In the evening a dinner at the Athenwum gave 
the president the opportunity of eulogizing his own 
Society, and expressing a wish that they might be 
united in fraternity with the ‘Institute,’ which de- 
sirable co-operation both he and his friend Mr. 
Heywood had used every effort to obtain, though 
as yet without success. 

The mayor of Derby gave a_ breakfast to the 
members and their friends on Saturday, at which 
entertainment, oddly enough, a Mr. J. Mayer read 
an amusing paper on electing mock mayors, and 
Dr. Lee, one on papyri; after which an excursion 
to Morley to see the collection of painted glass, sup- 
posed to have been brought from the Abbey of 
Dale, at the time of the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, was planned. The members then returned 
to Derby to separate after having enjoyed a very 
pleasant week in delightful weather, and with cer- 
tainly a most industrious supply of papers. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, Thursday. 
NOTWITHSTANDING the European reputation which 
Honoré de Balzac gained by his marvellous ro- 
mances, he was always profoundly convinced that 
he had completely mistaken his vocation in becom- 
ing a novel writer, and that Nature had intended 
him either for a great statesman or a great dra- 
matist. Not having had the opportunity of trying 
his hand at the government of a nation, it is just 
possible, though perhaps not at all probable, that, 
as times went, he might have made a tolerable 
minister; but certainly there was little or no reason 
to suppose that he could ever have become a good 
dramatist, for he did write plays, and they were one 
and all wretched failures. Still the jovial fellow 
never could be persuaded that his undoubted genius 
was better adapted to the novel than the stage ; 
and he went to his grave lamenting that in him 
France had lost a second Moliére, or—another 
Richelieu. If, however, he had been present at 
the Gymnase Theatre on Saturday evening, how 
triumphantly would he have exclaimed, ‘ I told 
you so! I knew that I was a dramatist !” for 
one of the three or four plays left by him in manu- 
script was performed amidst the hearty applause 





of an unusually large gathering of the literary 
fraternity, and of a house thickly crowded. And | 
the success was fairly won; the piece being well | 
constructed, full of dramatic incident, sparkling | 
with wit, and one of the severe slashing satires | 








which he alone of contemporary authors could per- 
petrate. 

The title is Mercadet le Faiseur, and the hero, 
and the principal personages who surround him, 
are the audacious speculators and schemers who 
swindle the public by the concoction of mercantile 
enterprises, Which promise vast interest on invest- 
ments, but turn out to be allsmoke. These fellows 
are not new either to the novel or the stage,— 
Bulwer, Dickens, Warren, and a host of other 
English authors, have introduced them, in one 
shape or another, more than once in their works; 
Balzac himself has made them the chief or accessory 
characters in a dozen or more of his romances, 
But it is only in France that the faiseur or the 
speculator flourishes in all his glory, and that, 
Proteus-like, he takes different forms. A company 
with a capital of 10,000,000. sterling, in shares of 
501., for draining the Mediterranean and planting 
it with pine-apples, would hardly do in England; 
in France, by due puffing in the newspapers, and 
by the promise of fifty per cent. profit, its shares 
would soon run up to a premium. John Bull, 
with all his gullibility, would look with suspicion 
on the confidential agent of the Emperor of Morocco 
putting up the whole empire for sale, in order to 
turn it into a vast lake of bitumen for repairing 
the pavements of London. Jacques Bonhomme, 
on the contrary, would, with the hope of twenty 
per cent. before his eyes, invest every farthing he 
had in the purchase of his shares, In England, if 
the faiseur should happen to succeed, he would 
always be looked on with suspicion; in France, 
success would change him from black as pitch to 
white as snow; in England, if he should be rich, 
he would be rich and nothing more; in France, 
money would open to him the highest offices and 
highest dignities of the state In Louis Philippe’s 
time, in particular, the principle almost universally 
acted on was, ‘ Get rich—honestly if you can—but 
get rich!’ and the doings and successes of faiseurs 
in those days almost surpass belief. Now, Balzac 
studied these men, their operations, and their 
dupes, with most patient attention; and he came 
to the conclusion that they were to be taken as 
some of the principal types of modern society. He 
has described them and their personal peculiarities 
with all that minute analyzation, and that strange 
effective power, for which he was remarkable. In- 
deed, in none of the characters of his whole 
Comcdie Humaine is there a more masterly search- 
ing into the human heart, a more pitiless laying 
bare of human weakness and vileness, more vigorous 
or more terrible portraiture. Balzac is there the 
truly great novelist. And his Mercadet is equal to 
the best of any he has drawn; and the type, that 
of the faiseur ‘hard up,’ is new. 

Apropos, the French are justly proud of Balzae, 
and take pleasure in insisting on the fact that his 
pictures of French society are as faithful as they 
are striking—as minutely true as they are effective. 
But if, as the best literary judges believe, he 
alone of modern French romancers will go down 
to posterity, what an opinion must the world 
form of the present generation of Frenchmen! 
for though the author exercises such fascination 
over his reader as to keep him irresistibly fixed to 
his page, his characters are almost hideous to con- 
template—from their brutal thirst for gold, and 
their wallowing in sensual enjoyment; from their 
insolent scepticism in religion, and their audacious 
contempt for morality. They in fact will warrant 
this severe judgment of our descendants—if the 
novels of Balzac be true and faithful pictures of 
French society in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the most of the men were vile, and most 
of the women impure! 

‘Liberty’ is inscribed at the head of every law 
and decree, and on the front of every public build- 
ing; but marvellously little of it exists in reality. 
Balzac’s play has experienced this; it was sub- 
mitted, first of all, to the theatrical censors, who 
made sweeping modifications in it before they 
would authorize the performance; but this was 
not sufficient to satisfy the government, and it 
caused, after the first night, the piece to be sus- 
pended until other changes were made, The 
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pretext was that the author had satirised faiseurs 
too severely; and yet faiseur, after all, is but 
another name for swindler. But the truth is, that 
in the political commotions which have so frequently 
turned French society topsy-turvy, many a faiseur 
has contrived to thrust himself inte high places ; 
and men in high places must be respected. 

The Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 
held its annual public meeting on Friday. The 
proceedings were very long, but were not of 
striking interest; they consisted in the granting 
of prizes for the best treatises on particular sub- 
jects, in the ‘honourable mentioning’ of certain 
meritorious works, in the announcement of prizes 
for the coming year, and in the reading of some 
very learned and rather dull papers on different 
subjects, chiefly archeological. These annual meet- 
ings, in fact, are never considered of serious 
importance ; they are more shows for the public 
than anything else. The Académie was founded 
by Louis XIV., and the principal duty appointed it 
was the drawing up of ‘ Inscriptions’ for the king, 
and watching over les belles lettres. It soon, how- 
ever, let drop the writing of inscriptions, to occupy 
itself exclusively with literature; and though it 
cannot perhaps be proved to have had any direct 
influence thereon either for good or evil, it can 
boast of having had some of the most learned men of 
the country amongst its members. It dates from 
1663, and is second in antiquity to the Académie 
Francaise, founded in 1635. The Académie des 
Sciences is its junior, having been established in 
1666. These three Academies, added to that of 
the Fine Arts, and to that of Moral and Political 
Sciences, form the famous ‘Institute’ of which 
Napoleon, in the height of his glory, proudly called 
himself a member, and to which our own Lord 
Brougham takes pleasure in informing the public, 
in the title-pages of his works, that he belongs. 

The indefatigable Eugene Sue, notwithstanding 
his daily labours as one of the 750 law-givers of 
the Republic are, or ought to be, rather heavy, 
has found time to write another romance, and the 
publication was yesterday commenced in one of 
the daily journals. It is called ‘ Fernand Duplessis ; 
or, the Memoirs of a Husband ;’ and is, it appears, 
to be an exposure of what in France it is the 
fashion to call the miseries and iniquities of married 
life. Written in great haste, it will (judging from 
the opening chapters) be slovenly in style and 
negligent in language; but, en revanche, it will 
(as it seems) be of great dramatic interest, and will 
throw new light on Parisian society—that strange 
and striking assemblage of intrigue and passion, of 
yea and folly, of elegance and refinement, of 
chivalry and corruption, of much that is good, and 
of more that is bad, 

It may be remembered that some time ago an 
extra tax was placed on newspapers which publish 
romances in the fewilleton form. The object of the 
Legislature was if possible to annihilate the thing 
altogether, or at least to inflict a ‘heavy blow and 
great discouragement’ on certain influential jour- 
nals to which it was peculiarly advantageous. In 
defence of the measure, it was urged that most of 
the romances so published were of an immoral ten- 
_ dency ; but as the French are by no means straight- 
laced, and as, besides, the accusation was not alto- 
gether just, the real reason was assumed to be to 
check the development of Socialist doctrines, which 
many of the romancers, and especially Sue, had 
contrived to inculcate with no inconsiderable 
eloquence and fatal power. Contrary to expecta- 
tion, however, the infliction of the tax has caused 
no material diminution in the publication of the 
romans-feuilletons, the public being so accustomed 
to receive bits of a romance day by day, that the 
journals have not dared to withhold that intellectual 
pabulum. But the expense to which this subjects 
newspaper proprietors is truly enormous ; the Presse, 
for example, announces that every feuilleton of 
wy Ray work will cost it not less than 500 francs, 
or 20/. 


his romance to anything like the length of his 
‘ Mysteries of Paris,’ the proprietors of the Presse 
must count out their money by thousands, 





A fewilleton seldom contains more than a | 
chapter, not always that; so, if Sue only spins out | 





VARIETIES. 


Her Majesty's Theatre-—The entertainments at 
play-house prices have been fully attended during 
the past week. Madame Barbieri Nini has sung 
in a second great part of the prima donnas of yore, 
that of Anna Bolena, in the opera by Donizetti of 
that name. Madame Barbieri is too practised a 
singer not to succeed in singing the music cor- 
rectly, but in her assumption of the part of the 





lovely and injured Queen, she shows a great want | 


of those niceties of sensibility which direct and | 


characterize the voice. Her pathos is that ofa 
virago, and emanating from neither a youthful 
nor beautiful person, produces but little enjoy- 
ment, 


Royal Italian Opera.—Rossini’s opera of Otello 
has never been entirely successful on the Italian 
stage, where it has inevitably to contend against 
our familiarity with the Othello of our stage, in 
the meagre garb of the Italian version of the story ; 
neither is the music capable of that lofty demonstra- 
tion of jealousy that swayed the passions of the 
Moor of Shakspeare ; it was designed for the spe- 
cialities of Rubini, and he certainly was a very 
delightful singing Othello, without being moved by 
the fire that we have seen at work in the delinea- 
tions of Kean and Macready. Tamberlik sings 
with great energy and earnestness, and gives good 
evidences of a certain tragic force which we hope 
to witness in fuller expansion and grasp, for, with 
such a voice, every step is within his reach. Ron- 
coni is true to the character of Jago, and with 
his serpent-like aspect, sang in the well-known 
duet most effectively. But how can we speak 
highly enough of the captivating beauty, the touch- 
ing tones of pathos, of Grisi’s Desdemona; in 
the lovely ‘ Al piede del salice,’ the only air in the 
opera which, to our mind, equals the ideal of the 
‘situation,’ she sang with the sweetest plaintive- 
ness, giving a tone of morbidezza, as the Italians 
have it, that roused all the sympathies of the 
audience; unusual signs of enthusiasm evinced 
this, such as we have rarely seen in our audiences. 
The ‘Barcarole’ romanza was charmingly sung 
behind the scenes by Tamberlik, and altogether 
we have to regret that only one performance of the 
Otello has been given. To-night the season closes 
worthily with Meyerbeer’s AH/uguenots, a work, as 
it stands amongst the highest in the lyric scale, is 
well chosen to end with, where the noblest works 
have been so admirably sustained. 

St. James's Theatre.—Mr. Barnum, the great 
American speculator in marvels, has taken this 
theatre for the purpose of showing us the wonderful 
performances of tragedy and comedy by two very 
young ladies, Misses Kate and Ellen Bateman, about 
the age of eight and six years. They played the 
fifth act of Richard ITT., in which Ellen took the 
part of the Aing, and Kate that of Richmond. 
They were made up according to the most approved 
representations of Kean, the little Richmond being 
‘clad in complete steel,” and the effect of the 
magniloquent speeches, hurling mortal defiance 
from one to the other, in tones of tiny childhood, 
was at times both odd and ludicrous. We should 
wish to give these little girls the credit of having 
carefully learnt their parts according to the instruc- 
tions enforced, and for having cleverly got upa 
certain set of stage attitudes, but we have no taste for 
“infant phenomenons ” in any department of the 
arts, and still less can we approve of the noble 
language of Shakspeare being put into the mouth 
of juvenile precociousness. In the petite comedy, 
Le Mariage Enfantin, which followed, and was in 
fact designed by M. Scribe especially for such 
displays, the clever young ladies were more at home, 
and their performance was really enjoyable ; in 
this they acted with intelligence and animation, 
and seemed to identify themselves with the cha- 
racters. 

Worcester Festival.—The 128th meeting of the 
choirs of Worcester, Gloucester, and Hereford, began 
on Tuesday, under no very favourable auspices of 
weather, but the citizens and county gentry have 
not been deterred from offering their charities for 
the benefit of the widows and orphans of the clergy 








of the three dioceses, and the collections 
rather exceeded the usual amount. v7 
has been the principal star, and appears to ] 

pleased the provincial assemblies with her re 
as much as she astonished them by her 
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Malle, Craveti 


] 
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singing 


. fore} rr 

‘ , “inn 

English. Madame Castellan was most favourably 
applauded, and Herr Formes has been a ly 


wondered at as a lion basso. Mr. Frank Mor: 
cantata, ‘Fridolin,’ was quite a success es 
some of the other performances of the f, 
chorus have been complained of as faulty. 

The Fine Arts.—The Royal] Academy close! 
their exhibition with a very brilliant soirée t ‘all 
the exhibitors, at which also many eminent patron 
of the arts were present. The Art-Union give . 
private view to-day of the pictures selected by their 
prizeholders, and the collection of sketches at the 
Gallery in Pall Mall East will also be open to 
private view to-day. We shall take the opportunity 


though 
and and 


+i 
0 all 


of describing the pictures in a future number. 

Sale of the Poet Gray's MSS. and Books.—As 
some little doubt existed whether this collection 
would not be purchased intact by private con- 
tract, we give the following account of the proceeds 
of the sale which took place on Thursday as an. 
nounced :—Albin (Eleazar), Natural History of 
English Insects; 4to, Lond. 1720, 57. 5s. Blount 
(Thomas Pope), Censura celebrium Authorum: fol, 
Lond. 1690, 3/7. 5s. Boceaccio, Il Decamerone: 
4to, Lond. 1725, 52. 7s. 6d. Burnet (Gilbert), 
History of his Own Time; fol. Dublin, 1724, 
21. 18s. Catullus, Tibullus, et Propertius, cum 
Notis Variorum et Grevii; 8vo, Trajecti, 1680, 
31. 3s. Chaucer (Geoffrey), The Works of our 
Ancient and Learned English Poet, Geoffrey 
Chaucer, newly printed; fol. Lond. 1602, 8J. 12s. 
Churchill (Charles), Poetical Works, 2 vols. in 1; 
4to, Lond. 1763, 177. Clarendon (Edward Hyde, 
Earl of), The History of the Rebellion and Civil 
Wars in England, begun in the year 1641, &.; 
fol. Oxford, 1707-1759, 497. 10s. Dante (Alig- 
hieri); fol. Venet. 1578, 67. 16s. 6d. Digges (Sir 
Dudley, Knt.), The Compleat Ambassador; fil. 
Lond. 1655, 32. 16s. Douglas (Gawin), Heir be- 
ginnis ane treatise callit, The palice of honour, 
compilit be M. Gawine Dowglas, bischop of Dun- 
keld; 4to, Hen. Charteris, 1579, 11. 10s. Dug: 
dale (Sir William), The Baronage of England; ful. 
Lond. 1675, 62. Euripides; fol. Cantab. 1694, 
51. 10s. Fabyan (Robert), Chronycle, black letter; 
fol. Lond. 1533, 91. 15s. A Collection of the 
Manuscripts of the Poet Gray; large 4to, S00. 
Gray (Thomas), Six Manuscript Note Books used 
by Gray, during his Travels on the Continent, and 
his Journeys in England, Scotland, &e., 1739 e 
1769, 247. Gray (Thomas), Six Note Books, all 
Gray’s Autograph, made while studying the ne) 
Classics, 8/7. 10s. Linneeus (Carolus), Systema * 4 
ture per Regna tria Nature ; 8vo, Holmiz, ori 
361. Milton (John), Poetical Works; 12mo, Lond. 
1730-88, 37. The Valuable Collection of the a 
script Music made by Gray while in Italy, 7 The 
Naturalist’s Journal, 4to, Lond. 1767, 8/. 8s. 0 
Works of William Shakspeare ; 12mo, Lond. a be 
127. 10s. The Works of Virgil: S8vo, Lond. lis ‘ 
71. 17s. 6d. Posthumous Bust of the Poet Gray a 
Plaster Cast, with detached Pedestal, 5I. a r 
A View of the Church of Stokepogeys #2 ®t* ated 
hamshire, 10/, 15s. The total sum realised amounte: 
to 10341. 7s. F “emie- 

The People and Customs of Syria. — Ive iH wal 
tors of the Panorama of the wg? pel saat 
engaged a party of native Syrians, Aut piste of 
arrived from Aleppo, to exhibit ays 
their country; the ceremony of ar agg no accow- 
rites, is gone through with all the proper: 


t ins > jusic, ane 
paniments of vocal and instrumental n 4 a 
The party consists 0 


appropriate costume. 1 ae picturesque 
teen, including some ladies, who we ¢ illustration 
and beautiful dresses. This po? “ as it ricbly 
is gaining favour with the — le aD al 
deserves; for it is a most agrees? 


ith foreig™ aced 


ile collectio® 


method of becoming acquainted W 

and people. — 
Dr. Lingard’s Library.—This —= 

has been bequeathed by the late ie 

to St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw. 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


AND 


HISTORICAL REVIEW. 








Iy an age Which claims to give peculiar attention to what- 
ever is useful and practical, the Gentleman’s Magazine has 
stepped forward to occupy the vacant post of an Historical 
Review. In so doing the Editors endeavour to present, 
month by month, a Magazine which shall be acceptable in 





every house and family. Gentlemen eminently conversant | 


with the various branches of historical study are constant 
contributors, and every endeavour is made to render the 
Magazine a worthy organ and representative of Historical 
and Archeological literature. In its Original articles, his- 
torical questions are considered and discussed ; in its Re- 
riews, prominent attention is given to all historical books ; 


| He is a man of the most original genius 


its Historical Chronicle and Notes of the Month contain a 


record of such recent events as are worthy of being kept in 
remembrance; its Obituary is a faithful memorial of all 
persons of eminence lately deceased; and these divisions of 
the Magazine are so treated and blended together as to 
render the whole attractive and interesting to all classes of 


readers. 





THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
FOR JULY, 1851, 
THE FIRST OF A NEW VOLUME, 


Contains the following articles:—1. The Present State of English 
Historical Literature: the Record Offices; 2. Bill for King 
: Charles's Pedestal at Charing Cross; 3. Anecdotes from the Day- 
books of Dr. Henry Sampson; 4. The Infinity of Geometric Design 
with Engravings); 5. Christian Iconography, by J. G. Waller: 
Principalities, Archangels, and Angels (with Engravings) ; 6. Com- 
panions of my Solitude; 7. Mr. P. Cunningham’s Story of Nell 





’ Gwynn, Chapter VII. (with Portraits of her two Sons); 8. Sussex 
] Archeology (with Engravings) ; 9. Horace Walpole and Mason; 
; 10. National Education ; with Notes of the Month, Review of New 
’ Publications, Reports of Scientific and Antiquarian Society, and 
r. Osirvany, including Memoirs of the Ear! of Shaftesbury, the Earl 
r of Cottenham, Right Hon. kK, L. Shiel, Rey. W. M. Kinsey, Mrs. 
; shelly, Mr, Dowton, &c, 

r 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


FOR AUGUST, 1851, 


| 


; Murmuring Sea—The 





Just published, &vo, price 9s. 
XFORD UNIVERSITY STATUTES, Vol. II., 
containing the Modern Statutes from 1767 to 1850. Trans 
lated to 1843 by the late G. R. M. WARD, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford, and completed under the superin 
tendence of JAMES HEYWOOD, M.P., F.R.S. 
Lately published, 8vo, price 7s. 


Volume I. of the same Work, containing the 


Caroline or Laudian Code of University Statutes. Translated by 
G.R. M. WARD, M.A. , 


William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





Just published, fep, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


7 . _ 

JOEMS. By the late THOMAS LOVELL 
= BKEDDOES, Author of “ Death’s Jest Book; or, the Fool's 
Tragedy.” With a Memoir. The Works complete (including 
** Death’s Jest Book” , Two Vols., fep. &vo, 12s 

“The author of this extraordinary production is no imitator. 
] Lawless and unre 
strained are his flights of imagination, his outlines of character 
carcless or extravagant, and a madman’s dream not more violent 
or improbable than his ideas of a story or plot. Yet the book isa 
masterpiece of poetry—a perfect study of style for a young poct 
We will commend it to the rising gcneration of genius.” — 
EXAMINER, 

William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo, with Wood Engravings, price 5s. 


bound in Cloth, 
PNDIAN MISSIONS in GUIANA. By the Rev. 
W. H. BRETT. . 

London, published for the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel by George Bell, 186, Fleet Street 

““An interesting volume, well calculated for helping forward 
the Churchman’s Missions, by inducing persons to consider the 
subject who would put aside mere official statements and reports 
For parochial libraries and for furnishing materials for such popu 
lar lecture readings as we have advocated, this volume is admir- 
ably adapted.”— English Churchman. 


T° the HEADS of SCHOOLS, &c.—STEPHEN 
GLOVER’S VOCAL DUETS:—The Midnight Moon—The 
Echo Duett—A Voice from the Waves— 





| Why do you Watch the Lone, Lone Deep?—Voices of the Night 


| 


{ Contains the following articles:—1. Memoirs of William Words- | 

’ Worth, Poet Laureate ; 2. Letter of Bossuct respecting the Death | 

r: of Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans; 3. Curiosities of the old Church | 
ip Canons, No. IL; 4. Who were the Anglo-Saxon Kings crowned at 
. Kingston? 5. The Story of Nell Gwynn, related by Peter Cunning- 
vl. ham, concluded; 6. The Galleys of England and France; 7. 
ed Christian Ieonography, by J. G. Waller; 8. Ruins of Vaudey Abbey. 
hire ; §. Seal with a Merchant's Mark: with Correspond- 
nd oom Subjects of Popular Interest, Notes of the Month, Review 
to rt we Publications, Reports of Scientific and Antiquarian 
a 2 eves. The Obituary for August contains several biographies 
a Freat interest, viz—The Earl of Derby, K.G., President of the 
sek on Society ; V iscount Melville, formerly First Lord of the 
a wef Br ha Hon. William Lascelles, Comptroller of Her 
ardg ens Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, G.C.R.; 
1.9, me ~ m Dalyell, Bart., the Scottish antiqu%rian and natu- 
Fi : Oe narennan, the Scottish judge; Dr. Adams, the 
nd. = n ns Colonel Michell, late Surveyor at the Cape; Mr. 
nu- Tockes. a en, of Wolverhampton; Mr. St. 


India Director; Sir G ge 8. Gi 
MD. , t ; Sir George 8S. Gibbes, 
D. late of Bath; Dr. Kennedy, the medical bibliographer ; Dr. 


» of Hastings; Mrs. Sherid: ‘ * 
Mrs, Atthill (Miss a a heridan, author of “‘ Carwell: 





40, Richard Phillips, F.R.S., ‘ao aaa ‘ou be ie 
790, ta of Blackwood; Mr. Thomas Moule, the an tigi ‘ i She 
rv. Jelinger Semone: Se, wr . Hal me, Ene atiquary; The 
“rege the seul J ; -N.d. Halpin; Tieck and Henning, 
£ Ptors, &e.&e. A Biog 
+ aad ithe Now graphical List of Clergymen Deceased ; 
6d. Deaths No ility, Gentry, and other remarkable Persons. 
ing: 
nted tiny 
prie THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
ave : 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1851, 
ro. Contains th, 
. of € followi icles: - , 
rs ¢ 2 Palgrare's Normandy ant i W ho was Sir Miles Hobart? 
other = of ienetiees the ang and; 3. Petition against the 
rot enahises of the Midaie ieee ta vet to Parliament; 4. Municipal 
Wes of Leicester: 5 Ta Hlustrated by Documents from the 
and thot William Som be lrich von Hutten; 6. Original Papers 
Pres pekenteth 8. Grities eee by Hepworth Dixon; 7. Edward 
: tthe me ts, by JG. Wale eny and Legendary Art: the 
esque oly Land - ; 9. Breydenbach’s Pilgrimage 
lt ; 10. Literary 4 j ; 
on Te bondence of Brie y Admission to the Public Records ; 
ra , tate 4 fal) rt of the ee Urban; 12. Notes of the Month. 
richly *t Bristol and at Wile Hee of the Archwological Insti- 
real qrtding Memoirs of Sir Raw istorical Chronicle ; and Obituary, 
ea ‘QC, Mr. Rose ard Stracey, Dr. Lingard, Sir Francis 
scenes *RieRt Dersons. gers, Q.C., Mrs. Harriet Lee, and other 


es 


Tm Geyr, 
4 J . 
¢ MAN'S MaGazine ig published on the first 





» Westmi : 
Y any Desbreliee er, price 28, 6d., and may be ordered 


Sry month . 
lament § » by Messrs. NicHois and Son, 25, Par- | 





| 


| 


| 


| Nathaniel Gould, Esq. 


—Tell me where do Fairies dwell?—The Two Forest Nymphs— 
The Gipsy Countess—Tell me where is Beauty found ?—Happy 
Days—Peaceful Nights—Musice and her Sister So.g—There is a 
Sweet Wild Rose—and his lovely duett, What are the Wild Waves 
saying? Each 2s. 6d. and 3s. 
London: Robert Cocks and Co. New Burlington Street, Pub- 
L:ishers to the Queen. 





PAGLs INSURANCE COMPANY, 3, Crescent, 
4 New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
DIRECTORS, 

The Hon. Jonn Curerwynp Tatsor, Q.C., Chairman. 
Watrer Anperson Peacock, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. Charles Thomas Holcombe, Fsq. 

Thomas Boddington, Esq. Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. 

Thomas Devas, Esq. Joshua Lockwood, Esq. 
Ralph Charles Price, Esq. 
Robert Alexander Gray, Esq. William Wybrow, Esq. 
Avpirors—John Gascoigne Lynde, Esq.; Thomas Godfrey 
Sambrooke, Esq. 
Puysician—George Leith Roupell, M.D., F.R.S. 
15, Welbeck Street. 

Surcrons—James Saner, Esq., M.D., Finsbury Square ; William 
Cooke, Esq., M.D., 39, Trinity Square, Tower Hill. 
Actuary AND Secrerary—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 

This Company was established in 1807, is empowered by the Act 
of Parliament 53 George III., and is regulated by deed enrolled in 
the High Court of Chancery. 

It was originally a strictly proprietary one. Subsequently the 
assured were admitted to a septennial participation in profits, and 
received their first bonus in 1840. At the second division of sur- 
plus, in 1847, it was determined that the future divisions should 
be quinquennial. Hence the next one will take place in 1852. 

The Company now ranks amongst the largest and most wealthy 
in the kingdom. 

To the present time (1850) the assured have received, in satisfac- 
tion of their claims, upwards of £1 ,220,000. 

The amount at present assured is £3,000,000 nearly, and the 
income is about £125,000. 

At the last division of surplus, about £100,000 was added to the 
sums assured under policies for the whole term of life. Nea 

The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, to reside in 
any country—or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by 
profession) between any two parts of the same hemisphere— 
distant more than 33 degrees from the Equator, without extra 
charge. ’ 

Deeds assigning policies are registered at the office, and assign- 
ments can be effected on forms supplied therefrom. 

The annual reports of the Company's state and progress, prospec- 
tuses and forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free,on applica- 
tion at the office, or to any of the Company’s agents. 





ESTABLISHED 1841. 


MEDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL LIFE 
OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall. 


During the Ten Years this Society has been established, more 
than Three Thousand Two Hundred Policies have been issued ,— 

Covering Assurances to the extent of Thirteen Hundred Thousand 

unds,— 
Pevicding Annual Premiums amounting to upwards of Fifty- 
three Thousand Pounds. 

This Society is the only one possessing Tables for the Assurance 

Yiseased Lives. 
ba ealthy Lives assured at lower rates than at most other Offices. 

A Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum was added to the policies at 
last Division of Profits. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other information, 
may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or on appli 
cation to any of the Society’s Agents in the country. 

’ F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 





THE PRUDENTIAL MUTUAL ASSURANCE 


INVESTMENT and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 14, Chatham 


| Place, Blackfriars. 


| 


| 


The Rey. Dr. WORTHINGTON, CuatnMan. 
1. Life assurance in all its forms. 
2. Loans on real and personal securities and reversions. 
3. Half-premiums, as per table. 


. Los lergy for endowment. 
# Hoans to the clergy JOHN SHILLINGLAW, Sxcaztaat. 








|“ MILY ENDOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE 
AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham Place, Blackfriars, 
London, and at Calcutta. 
CAPITAL, £500,000. 
DIRECTORS. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

Tewis Burrotighs, Esq. Edward Lee, Esq. 

Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 

Major Henderson Major Turner. 

C. H. Latouche, Esq Joshua Walker, Esq. 

Thirty per cent. Bonus was added to the Society's Policies on 
the profit scale in 1845. The next valuation will be in January, 
1852 

Loans are granted on mortgage and on security of Life Interests 
and Reversions 

INDIA BRANCH, 

The Society has extensive Indian business, and grants Policies 
of Insurance, Deferred Annuities, and Endowments, in Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, to members of the Civil and Military Ser 
vices, and others. Parties calling at the Office will be furnished 
with full particulars, to which the attention of Parents and Guar- 
dians of Youths proceeding to India is especially invited. 

JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


TNITED SERVICE and GENERAL LIFE 
/ ASSURANCE and GUARANTEE ASSOCIATION, 
Empowered by Royal Letters Patent. 





The business of this oftice embraces all classes, in every condi- 
tion of life, within the United Kingdom, its colonies, and depend 
encies, the Court of Directors being thus empowered by the 
Letters Patent. 

DISTINCTIVE ADVANTAGES. 

The forfeiture of Policies from non-payment of premiums 
avoided. The actual age of the assured calculated. Assignments 
obviated by substituted policies. Guarantee policies combined 
with life, at half the usual rates. 

Prospectuses and tables obtained at the offices, 20, Cockspur 
Street. Charing Cross ; or by letter addressed to 
WM. PARKIN, Esq., Manager. 


cM OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
ar SOCIETY, 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Actuary—G. J. Farrance, Esq., F.1L.A. 
Prospectuses with Proposals for INDISPUTABLE POLICIES, 
&c., may be obtained from E. F. LEEKS, Secrerary. 





"FOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Recent’s Park.— 

4 The URAN UTAN, presented by the Governor of Singapore, 
is exhibited daily from 12 to 6 o'clock, together with the ELE- 
PHANT CALF and the HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented by His 
Highness the Viceroy of Egypt. The Band of the First Life 
Guards will perform, by permission of Col. Hall, at Four o'clock, 
on every Saturday until further notice. Admission, Is.; on 
MONDAYS, 64, 


LIANWELL COLLEGE and PREPARATORY 


SCHOOL, Middlesex, (for Boarders only.) Parents and 
Guardians desirous of selecting a School in a peculiarly healthy 
situation, combining the intellectual advantages of a Collegiate 
course with religious instruction, moral and physical training and 
domestic care, ‘at inclusive terms) may obtain Prospectuses con 
taining full particulars of the Military, General, and Preparatory 
Departments, on application to the Sceretary. 

The Term will divide on Monday, the Ist of September. 
J. A. EMERTON, D.D., Principal. 


f OURNING—COURT, FAMILY, and COM. 
47R 6PLIMENTARY.— The Proprietor of the LONDON 
GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE begs respectfully to 
remind families, whose bereavements compel them to adopt 
mourning attire, that every article of the very best description 
requisite for a complete outfit of mourning may be had at this 
establishment at a moment's notice. Estimates for servants’ 
mourning, affording a great saving to families, are furnished, 
whilst the habitual attendance of experienced assistants (including 
dressmakers and milliners) enables them to suggest or supply 
every necessary for the occasion, and suited to any grade or con- 
dition of the community. Widows’ and Fami y Mourning is 
always kept made up, and a note, descriptive of the mourning 
required, will ensure its being sent forthwith, either in town or 
into the country, and on the most reasonable terms. 

W.C. Jay, 247, 249, 251, Regent Street. 











A CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS 


is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beauti 

fying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in giving it a blooming and 
charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant perfume and 
delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, Sun-burn, 
Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities, render 
the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &e., clear it 
from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and, by continuing its 
use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and 
smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold 
in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with directions for using it, by all Medicine 
Vendors and Perfumers. 
A GOLDEN MAXIM, 

‘BUY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET.” 


HIS GOLDEN MAXIM may be realized by 
purchasing TEAS, COFFEES, and COLONIAL PRO- 


DUCE of 
PHILLIPS AND COMPANY, 
TEA MERCHANTS, 
No. 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON. 

Good Congou Tea, 38. 4d., 38. 6d.; Finest Congou, 3s. 8d.; Rare 
Souchong, 48.; Best Souchong, 4s. 4d.; Fine Gunpowder, 3s. 6d., 
3s. Rd., 4s.; Rare Gunpowder, 58.; best, 5s. 8d. 

GREAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF COFFEE. 

CHOICE COFFEE, 1s. and 1s. 2d.; best Jamaica, 1s. 4d.; Best 
Mocha, now only Is. 44. 

COLONIAL PRODUCE 100 per Cent. lower than most other 
houses. Sago, 3d. and 4d.;4Tapioca, 6d. and 7d.; Arrow Root, 84., 
10d., Is., 18. 2d., 1s. 4d.; Tous les Mols, 6d.; Cloves, best, 2s. 2d ; 
Nutmegs, best, 6s. 6d.; Mace, best, 5s. 84.; Cinnamon, best, 48.; 
Cassia, best, ls. 6d.; Black Pepper, best, ls.; White Pepper, best, 
1s. 4d.; Cayenne, best, 2s. 24.; Ginger, from 4d. to 28.4d.; Mustard, 
6d., 7d.. Is., best, 1s. 4d. Sugars and Fruits at Market prices. 

PHILLIPS and ee King William Street, City, 
Dagon, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


[August 39 








8, New Burtrneron Sreezt, Aug. 30, 1851. 


MR. BENTLEY 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





I. 
M. MIGNET'S NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 


In Two Vols. 8yo, with a Portrait of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
price 28s. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


BY M. MIGNET, 
Member of the Institute, and of the French Academy, Xc. 


II. 
In Two Vols. post 8vyo, price 21s. 


LADY SELINA CLIFFORD; 
EDITED BY LADY DORMER. 


Itt, 
In Two Vols. post 8vo, price 21s. 


HISTORY OF THE CONSPIRACY 
OF PONTIAC; 


AND THE WAR OF THE NORTH AMERICAN 
TRIBES AGAINST THE ENGLISH COLONIES AFTER THE 
CONQUEST OF CANADA. 


BY FRANCIS PARKMAN, Jvy, 


v. 
In Swo Vols. poh 8vo, price 21s. 
JOHN DRAYTON; 


A HISTORY OF THE EARLY LIFE AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF A LIVERPOOL ENGINEFR, 


A Nobel. 
v. 
In post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
THE LITERATURE OF ITALY. 


FROM THE ORIGIN OF THE LANGUAGE TO 
THE DEATH OF BOCCACCIO. 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH. 
BY LEONARD FRANCIS SIMPSON, 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, (Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS. 


Ts E FIRST or MOTHER'S CATECHISM. 
. Ky the Rey. D. BLAIR. 
ty the same Author 


I . J 
THE SECOND MOTHER'S CATECHISM. 
THE THIRD MOTHER'S CATECHISM, 


Also, 
REV. T. WILSON’S CATECHISMS. 


Price 9d. each. 


The CATECHISM of BRITISH BIOGRAPHY. 
FIRST LESSONS in NATURAL PHILO- 


SOPHY. 

SECOND LESSONS in NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPUY. 

THIRD LESSONS in NATURAL PHILO. 
SOPHY. 


FIRST CATECHISM of COMMON THINGS. 
SECOND CATECHISM of COMMON THINGS. 
THIRD CATECHISM of COMMON THINGS. 
CATECHISM of BIBLE HISTORY. 
CATECHISM of ENGLISH HISTORY. 

FIRST CATECHISM of GEOGRAPHY. 
CATECHISM of MUSIC, 

CATECHISM of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
CATECHISM of ASTRONOMY. 

CATECHISM of BOTANY. 2 Parts. 


*." The great success which has attended the First, Second, 
and Third Mother's Catechism of the Rev. D. Hlair, has induced 
the Publishers to further extend the utility of this system, by a 
continued Series on the most important subjects, under the super- 
intendence of the Rey. T. Wilson. The want of such a series, 
skilfully executed, has long been felt. 

Darton and Co., 58, Holborn Hill. 





Published this day, price Twopence. 


ETTER to R. K. GREVILLE, LL.D., being an 

4 Answer to Certain Statements contained in a Pamphlet en- 

titled “ Singular Specimens of the Edinburgh Practice of Criti- 

cism, by John Joseph Griffin.’ By JOHN HUTTON BALFOUR, 

M.D., Professor of Medicine and Botany in the University of 
Edinburgh. 


Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh; Longman and Co., London. 
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MURRAY’S LITERATURE FOR THE RAIL, 





A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF MR. LAYARDs 
DISCOVERIES AT NINEVEH 


ABRIDGED BY HIMSELF FROM THE LARGER WORK, 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 





A 


Next week, Second Edition, with Additions, 8vo, 


THE EXPOSITION OF 1851: 


3 


VIEWS OF THE INDUSTRY, THE SCIENCE, AND THE 
GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND. 


' BY CHARLES 


AUTHOR OF THE 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





MISS JEWSBURY’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MARIAN WITHERS. 


BY GERALDINE E. JEWSBURY, 
Author of “ Zoe,” “‘ The Half-Sisters,’’ Kc. 





Also, now ready, in 2 vols. 


THE TUTOR’S WARD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF *f WAYFARING SKETCHES,” Ke, 


“A master-piece of fiction. The plot is charged to the full with 
extraordinary incidents and adventures. The characters are de- 
lineated with graphic power, the scenes finished with dramatic 
effect, and the tale conducted to its close with sustained interest. 
Rarely has the power of love over the female heart been more 
beautifully portrayed than in this splendid tale.’"—Joun~ Butt. 

Colburn and Co., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





Now ready at all the Booksellers, 

VoL. X. of THIERS’ HISTORY of FRANCE 
UNDER THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE. 
COLBURN’'S ENGLISH EDITION. 

This new Volume comprises the War in Germany and Italy in 


BABBAGE, 


‘FCONOMY OF MANUFACTURES AND MACHINERY,” 


| 


| 
| 


ESQ. 





THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY. 
This day is published, complete in Two Parts, lémo, price 
One Shilling each, 
\ R. S. LAING’S JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE 
a in NORWAY. A New Edition (1851). Forming the Sixth 
and Seventh Parts of “‘ The Traveller's Library.” To be continued 
Monthly, price One Shilling each Part. 


Part I. contains WARREN HASTINGS. By 


_T. B. MACAULAY. 


1809, including the memorable battles of Eckmuhl, Ratisbon, 


Ebersberg, Essling, Raab, Wagram, &e. 
Colburn and Co., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





Just ready, uniform with “‘ The Morning of Life,” illustrated with 
a beautiful Portrait, price 3s. 6d. 


MY FIRST GRIEF; 
OR, RECOLLECTIONS OF A BELOVED SISTER. 
A MEMOIR AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
By A PROVINCIAL SURGEON. 
“The volume may have been suggested by Tennyson's ‘In 


Memoriam.’ Both are the offshoots of a poetic temperament; and | 


there is in both the same idea of commemorating virtue and 


worth. The style is gracefully fresh, simple, and unaffected.’"— 


Fasvern Countizs’ Herarp, August 14. 

“ This is a singular, and, in many respects, a clever book. It is 
throughout pervaded by that agrecable egotism which constitutes 
the charm of Leigh Hunt's writings. The book is a very delightful 
one.”"—Hrit Apvertisrr, August 15. 

Bath: Binns and Goodwin. London: Whittaker and Co. Fdin- 
burgh: Oliverand Boyd. Dublin: J. McGlashan ; and may be had, 
by order, of any Bookseller in the kingdom. 





Just publjshed, crown Syo, cloth, lés. 
A BD-EL-KADER. A Poem, in Six Cantos. 
ah By VISCOUNT MAIDSTONE. 
“Every man who wishes well to human nature—every man who 


prizes liberty above life—every man, in short, who would honour | 


generosity and reward virtue, will read this work of Viscount 
Maidstone."'—Onsenver. 

“ Exhibits fertility of imagery, and generosity of sentiment— 
much fluency and music in the diction.”—Sprcrator. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piceadilly. 


an OVERLAND JOURNEY to the GREAT EXHIBITION, 


Me. RICHARD DOYLE’S PANORAMA of | 


is now ready at every Bookseller's and every Railway Station in | 


the kingdom. Price 3s. plain ; or 5s. coloured. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
MR. RUSKIN'S PAMPHLET ON ART. 
Just published, in 8yo, price 2s. 


PRE RAPHAEL ITISM. By the Author 


“Modern Painters.” 
Tendon: Smith, Elder, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Just published, in post Svo, price 9s. cloth, 


(, OLDEN DREAMS AND 





of 





California and the Pacific Islands. By WILLIAM SHAW. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


. * 7 —— ri + 
| sioners and Executive Committe Princ 


| London: Printed by LOVELL RE 


WAKING. 
REALITIES ; being the Adventures of a Gold-Secker in | 


Part II. contains LORD CLIVE, By T. B. 
MACAULAY. 
By J. R. 


Part III., LONDON in 1850-1851. 
M’'CULLOCH, Esq. 

Part IV., SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From 
the Spectator. With Notes and Illustrations, by W. H. Witts. 

Part V., WILLIAM PITT, Earl of CHATHAM. 
By T. B. MACAULAY. 

Part VIII., on October 1, will contain Mr. 
Macaulay's TWO ESSAYS on RANKE’S HISTORY of the 


POPES, and on GLADSTONE on CHURCH and STATE. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





PROFIT AND DISCOUNT TABLES. 


In One Volume, just published, bound in roan, price 3s. 6d. or 4s. 
free by post. 
~HOWING the Prices at which Articles must be 
b Sold, to obtain Profit at a certain Per Centage apes Se 
Invoiced Cost. And also,the Net Cost of Articles, when Dix —_ 
are allowed on the Invoiced Prices. Adapted for the —— 
of Traders in their Purchases, Sales, and taking a _. 
Calculations are upon prices from One Penny to Twenty ‘ aes 
and at the rates, from One and a Half per Cent. to Seventy 
per Cent. p 
The following Example will show the — 
Tables :—The Invoiced Price of Silk is 2s. 4d. per yare, 
is proposed to sell at 15 per Cent. profit. f he 
Refer to the page showing that rate of per centage, ane Oe 
cost price in the first column, and, by looking tot ry 
the second, the price to be asked is shown to be 2s. 83d. 
By CHARLES ODY ROOKS, Accountant. “ 
London: William Tegg and Co. 85, Queen Street, Cheaper. _ 


application of the 
a3 which it 





ROLLIN’S KEY TO THE EXERCISES IN LEVIZA'S 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
Just published, in 12mo, sheep, price 3s. 


, . + sa 2g e3 
ORRIGE : ou, Traduction F ran¢caise de aes a 
Anglais contenus dans la Nouvelle Ne ean nes 
ROLLIN, B.A, Professeut 


) 
de M. De Lévizac: accompaxne ce ¢ 
maticales et Biographiques. Par M. G. ROL 


’ re Nord. 
; de Langues Ancicnnes et Modernes, et du College du No 


Lately published, in 12mo, roan, price 5 aa 
LEVIZAC’S GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH 


: a eee vi. ROLLIN, 
TONGUE. New Edition, revised and improved by ™ 
B.A. 


oe . ~hea 
London: William Tegg and Co. 85, Queen Strect, Ch 


Just published, . \CE 
WOX’S PALACE—THE CRYSTAL PALA 
. THAT FOX BUILT. A Pyramid a ae chat Fox 
with Nine Pictures by JOHN GILBERT. — and Miners Tet 
Built—The Workmen Building it—The § ria Stcamers, SRIBS 
ing the Girders—The Arrival of seh reed Royal Comm, 
and Trains—The Visitors and Exhibit o Albert and the Bot 
smi 4to. 
Children, and Her — sty - be 5 pe 
Shilli ‘ith the Plates coloured, Hails © 
Shilling, or w David Bogue, 86, Fleet Street. 
EVE, of No. 5, Henrietts $"j 
of Middlesex (at the 
4, Chandos Stree®, 


pside. 








Covent Garden, in the county of 
Messrs. SAVILLand EDWARDS, No ane Mess 
Garden, aforesaid); and published by him & ee yo 1 Gard 
REEV F and RENHAM, No. 5, Henrietta Streets 
—Saturday, August 30, 1991. 
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